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CHAi?TER I. 




T was a hot glaring day in Devonshire, 
-with a blazing sun overhead, clouds of 
dust upon the roads, and a curious dry 
wind in the air, meeting the face at times like the 
touch of cold steel, or the keen nip of a northern 
icicle. The month was May, and in spite of 
this biting wind, the heat in the sunshine was 
intense, and languid flowers in cottage gardens 
drooped their heads in weariness, thirsting for 
Coming up a long hill, with whirling 
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dust following the wheels, was a pony-phaeton, 
in which a lady and gentleman were seated. 
Stretching away on either side of the road was a 
wide moor, covered with furze and heath, spread 
out like glorious carpets of purple and gold. 
Standing ankle deep amid the thyme and heath- 
bells was a group of peasants, watching with 
faces of fear and dismay the demolition of three 
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cottages, whose "wretched occupants wept sullenly 
among their household goods, which lay scat- 
tered on the common. 

" You had better not come any further, 
Lina/^ said Ralph Hatherleigh to his wife ; " the 
sight will only distress you/^ 

" Go on/^ she answered, impatiently. '^ I 
want to see how the people bear this tyranny of 
your father^s. In Ireland, a man gets shot for 
less than this.^^ 

''You don't understa::d the matter, Lina/' 
returned her husband, with a vexed air. " Jly 
father is only exercising his just right, and if I 
were on ten times worse terms with him than I 
am, I would still uphold his conduct in this 
affair. These people are inveterate poachers, 
idle, irreclaimable, and mischievous; there is 
not a farmer or a cottager on the estate who will 
not be glad to be rid of them.'' 

As he spoke he found himself close by the 
first group of lookers-on, and drawing rein he 
accosted them — 

'' This is a sad sight, friends, but I don't per- 
ceive how it could be avoided. These Hartrows 
have brought it on themselves.'^ 

'' True, your honour," answered an old man. 
'' They abb'int paid no rent these noineteen 
years to my own sartain knowledge, and simmen 
to me it edn't fair, rogues should live rent-free 
while honest men live hard and work hard to 
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pay their landlord. Fm saying to all here that 
squire's in the right to turn 'em off his land/' 

" But the housen are aunly clob" (earth), in- 
terposed another Yoice, ^^ and why should they 
pay rent for a poor place like that, which they 
built up theirselves ?" 

" You forgit they'd no call to build on the 
squire's land/' returned the old man. " Thee 
wouldn't like me to set up a pig-stye in thy 
gearden. Uncle Jan." # 

'^ That's different ; this yer is common. It 
edn't gearden-landj nor yet pasture," said Jan. 

'^ Well, well," said the old man ; ^^ I do knaw 
this, the squire have got the law on his ^ide, 
and the right, too, I reckon, for they're a bad 
lot, all of 'em'." 

'^ That's true enough," observed a young 
woman, "and you've good cause to say it, Simon 
Tarn." 

During this short colloquy young Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, with keen bright eyes, peered 
among the group as though in search of a face 
she knew. 

" Where is Hester Hartrow ?" she said. 

"Yonder, ma'am, sitting down by the furze 
rick. The baillies have seized all her things ; 
she abb'int a stick in the world now," answered 
the young woman who had spoken to Simon 
Tarn. 

Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh's eyes followed the 
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direction in which the woman pointed, and there 
she saw a disconsolate figure seated on the 
ground, with face of deathly pallor and despair, 
turned fixedly on the little cottage she had 
called home. Just at this instant the men in- 
trusted with the work tore the last few shreds of 
thatch from the roof, and the beams stood out 
baref gaunt, and naked to the sky. The sight 
seemed too dreadful for the woman to bear, and 
uttering a wild cry, her face fell forward on her 
hands, and she sat moaning like a dumb creature 
in pain, neither seeking nor receiving comfort 
from the many eyes beholding her woe. 

'^ This is horribly cruel !'' exclaimed Mrs. 
Ralph, passionately, with a strange exultation in 
her voice. " Your father is a bitter tyrant, and 
rd say so to his face, if he were here.^' 

Her husband looked excessively annoyed at 
this injudicious speech, and his reply appeared 
to be addressed more to the bystanders than to 
her. 

^^ You forget, my dear, that this row of huts 
was built up illegally by a few squatters, who 
made it a perfect nest of poachers and vagabonds. 
You forget too that you are taking the part of 
these people in the hearing of Simon Tarn, 
whose only son was killed by Hartrow and his 
gang, only three or four months ago.^' 

^^ That's true, your honour,^' cried several 
voices. '^ They're a villanous lot, a lazy lot, and 
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the squire is doing good, to the whole parish in 
driving 'em out of it/' 

^^Yes, they've got their desarts/' said old 
Simon ; ^^ though I own 'tis a whisht thing for a 
man to stand by and see his house pulled down 
about his ears. But there, the squire would 
have let 'em bide till doomsday if they hadn't 
been poachers ; so we come back to the ould 
tune, I reckon, that it sarves 'em right." 

'^ Certainly," cried young Hatherleigh. " It 
is scarcely to be supposed that my father, as a 
magistrate, could countenance a set of vaga- 
bonds like these upon his land. He bore with 
them for a long series of years, till, as you know, 
they proved themselves murderers as well as 
thieves ; then, I think, it was time they should be 
chased out from among honest men." 

'' Quite true, your honour," murmured the 
crowd. 

'^ Is it necessary to take your father's part so 
hotly ?" asked pretty Mrs. Ralph, with a sly smile. 
" If he is in the right, there is no need to 
excuse him : good deeds justify themselves." 

Although she spoke in a low voice, her words 
were perfectly audible to all around, and a flush 
of vexation passed over her husband's face. 

"This deed will soon justify itself," he said, 
loudly. " We shall have peace at Hatherleigh 
now — no more brawls ; no more poaching ; no 
more midnight murders. The Hartrows are a 
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turbulent and a lawless lot ; there's sin and 
devilry in their very blood. For my part, I 
hope on this day I sec the last of the whole 
breed and generation of Hartrows for ever/' 

There broke in upon this speech a shriek of 
laughter, a laugh so hysterical, and wild, that 
the voung: man turned towards his wife in sud- 
den terror. She was leaning back in the 
carriage, with her face flushed, and her hands 
tightly wrung together. For a single second 
her eyes met his with a look of strange agony 
in them ; then her laughter changed to a burst 
of vehement weeping, and she laid her hand 
hurriedly on his arm. 

" Drive home instantly V she said. *^ I am 
ill.'' 

'^ She's mighty soft-hearted, ain't she, for a 
lawyer's daughter ?" said some of the villagers 
to each other, as they watched Ralph Hather- 
leigh drive swiftly away. " I wonder what th' 
ould squire wc^d ha' said, if he'd heard her. 
I reckon they'll never be friends with her at the 
Hall, come what may." 

" Bide a bit for the christenin' afore you say 
that," observed the old man, Simon Tarn. '^ Ef 
it's a boy, I wouldn't say what'U happen." 



CHAPTER II. 




CAN'T be seen, I tell you ! Say I'm en- 
gaged!'' exclaimed old Peter Spence, 
attorney-at-law and town-clerk of Cory- 
ton, drawing a packet of papers snappishly towards 
him, and scowling at the lean clerk standing in 
the doorway. 

" Oh, Mr. Spence," cried a woman's voice, 
weepingly, ^^ don't refuse me a word. I won't 
keep you a minute, sir — I won't, indeed." 

^^ Hang the woman !" muttered the lawyer to 
himself. " Let her in, Byles." 

The lean clerk, whose white face had on it a 
queer expression of constant astonishment, 
obeyed this order, and ushered into the room a 
young woman, who, after a hurried curtsey, sank 
unbidden into a chair. Her face was flushed 
with weeping, but the hectic colour on the 
cheeks could not hide its weary look of sickness 
and of pain. 

" Well," said Mr. Spence, impatiently ; " what 
is it you want ?" 
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Oh, sir, if you would but say a word for me 
to the young squire/' 

Mr. Speuee looked at the speaker with a 
glance of mingled irritation and disgust, and 
then drew his papers forward again with a sharp 
rustle of impatience. 

" People of your sort havenH a grain of 
sense,'' he said, roughly. ^^ Do you suppose, 
even if my son-in-law chose to ask a favour of 
his father, that he can upset the laws, and re- 
verse a judge's sentence, to oblige you ?" 

" Oh, sir, I swear to you, Lewis is innocent. 
He don't deserve this hard sentence." 

'^ Of course not," said Mr. Spence, drily ; 
"every condemned vagabond is always an 
innocent victim in his own eyes. Now, Mrs. 
Hartrow, you'll have the goodness to waste my 
time no further; I have business to attend to. 
Byles — the door." 

Byles shuffled oflF his high stool in the outer 
office, and with his lank face of weak surprise, 
stood sniffing humbly in the doorway, evidently 
prepared to eject Mrs. Hartrow civilly or incivilly, 
as his master should direct. But out of her 
anguish and despair the woman found courage ; 
she rose suddenly; saying, in a hurried way, 
" Your daughter, the young squii'e's wife, didn't 
tell me the sort of welcome I should find 
here." 

My daughter !" returned Mr. Spence, with 
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his pen in mid air. " What has she got to do 
with your affairs T^ 

" Nothing, sir ; nothing/' said Hester Hartrow, 
glancing at Byles. ^^What could a lady like 
her have to do with such misery as mine? 

•r 

Only she was good enough to come to see me in 
my trouble, and she said, if I came here to-day, 
she knew you would try to help me/' 

The expression of astonishment on the lank 
face of Byles appeared to deepen a little at these 
words, but it found no other vent than a sniff 
slightly more audible than usual. 

*^ Lina is a simpleton V observed Mr. Peter 
Spence ; " I can't help you. The women are all 
alike ; they think a lawyer can break open the 
doors of a gaol, and set free any rascal in it. 
Your husband is transported for life ; is he not ?■' 

" Yes, sir ; but he is innocent/' replied the 
woman ; ^' he never struck a blow, or fired a shot, 
all through the fight." 

" Stuff!" said the attorney. " He was in the 
affray, wasn't he? He was with the rascals 
who killed John Tarn, the keeper ; he was one 
of them." 

^^ To his cost, he was, sir," returned the 
poacher's wife ; " but he never helped kill him." 

'^ The evidence on the trial said very 
differently," retorted the attorney, with an im- 
patient shrug of the shoulders ; ^^ and, poacher 
as he is, Lewis Hartrow is not a coward. I 
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don^t believe he stood still in a fight, and used 
neither fists nor gun. I donH believe he let his 
brother rascals come to grief, and never stirred 
a finger to help them and himself/' 

*^ No, sir, he isn't a man to do that,'' said 
Mrs. Hartrow ; " but he was struck down with 
the very first blow, and never got eyesight nor 
hearing again, till he found the cords round his 
wrists, and John Tarn on the grass beside him 
dead." 

" Now, my good woman," resumed the laivyer^ 
struggling with his impatience, " of what use i» 
it to tell me a story, which neither judge nor 
jury believed ? And if it were true, I can't re- 
verse the sentence which has been passed on 
your husband, can I ?" 

" No, sir. I never supposed you could," said 
Hester, a little sulkily. " And it isn't for that 
I'm come here." 

'^Then what are you come for?" exclaimed 
Peter Spence, bringing his hand down sharply 
on the table, with all the irascibility of a lawyer 
who feels he is wasting his time without being 
paid for it. 

Mrs. Ralph, sir, promised me- 



Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh can promise you 
nothing," interrupted the attorney. " She has 
no more influence with the Hatherleighs than if 
she had not married the son and heir of their 
house. " 
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Mr. Spence was fond of saying this. During 
the ten years that pretty Lina Spence had been 
the wife of Ralph Hatherleigh, he had said it so 
often, that people had grown somewhat tired of 
his parade of indifference and affected inde- 
pendence. Hester Hartrow, however, took the 
remark meekly. 

" I know, sir, the family haven't behaved well 
to Mrs. Ralph; all the more I thought she 
wouldn't mind helping me a bit. And they've 
been cruel to me," she said, with a sudden flash 
in her eyes. 

^^ Ah ! what have they done to you ?" said 
the eager lawyer, looking up sharply. % 

" They've turned me out of house and home,"^ 
she answered, bursting into tears. " And my 
bits of furniture are sold, so my baby must find 
its first pillow in a workhouse cradle. That's 
the thought that hurts me most, sir." 

For a moment her sobs choked her utterance, 
then she broke forth again more passionately — 

" But it shan't happen so ! I'll never sleep 
on a workhouse bed. They might have let me 
be — they might have let me and grandfather 
bide in the old house, and I'd never have done 
them a hurt — no, though they sent my husband 
over the sea, and I shall never look on his face 
again. But even a worm will turn at last ; and 
poor, and weak, and wretched as I am, they'll 
find one day " 
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She stopped, so shaken by her own vehemence 
that cheek and lips were both death-white. 

^* I am very sorry for you, my good woman,'* 
said the lawyer in a careless way, as he searched 
among his papers for some missing document ; 
'^ but really, I can't see the use of your reciting 
all your grievances to me. I have long ceased 
to be Mr. Hatherleigh's solicitor. Had I still 
the management of the estate, such an affair as 
this would not have happened.'' 

"But Mr. Ralph has some influence with 
his father," said the sobbing woman ; " and if 
he would but ask him to let grandfather have 
the little cottage by the fir copse, I don't think 
the squire would say him nay." 

" So Mr. Hatherleigh has turned out your 
grandfather too, has he?" asked Mr. Spence, 
complacently. '^ Well, that is hard, for I never 
heard of his being a poacher. However, I can't 
promise that my son-in-law will intercede for 
you ; he does not like to ask favours for any one. 
The Hatherleigh estate is his father's — ^not his ; 
and each man has got a right to do what he 
likes with his own." 

" 'Tis might, not right," returned Hester 
Hartrow, with trembling passidn. ^-'Lewis's 
father built our cottage with his own hands, 
working early and late to do it ; and it's hard 
upon me to be turned out on the wide world, 
and see my home pulled down to the ground." 
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" But the ground is Mr. Hatherleigh's/^ ob- 
served the lawyer. ^^ Fools who build on other 
people's land must take the consequence. 
There's no help for it, Mrs. Hartrow. An ac- 
tion for damages won't lie, and if it would, I 
am not the man to come to. My taking up 
your cause would look like spite, and that's a 
look my conduct has never worn yet. I have 
never given the world reason to say or think 
that Peter Spence considered it a matter of any 
moment, whether the grand folks at Hatherleigh 
condescended to notice their son's wife or not. 
My daughter and I are quite happy, even though 
we may not dine at the Hall once a week." 

This last sentence was spoken more for the 
behoof of Byles and the other clerks in the outer 
office than for Hester Hartrow, who sat rocking 
herself on her chair, with pitiful tears rolling 
over her sunken cheeks. 

'^ Are you going ?" said Byles, mildly, shak- 
ing the door to and fro, as a gentle reminder 
that he had been standing at it a long while. 

Hester took no heed of his question; she 
raised her eyes to the lawyer's face with a 
singular expression in them — an expression 
which startled him. 

"Did you speak?" he said, leaning forward 
towards her. 

She answered by an almost imperceptible 
glance at Byles. 
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" Byles, you may go/^ said his master. 

The fixed look of astonishment on the clerk^s 
lean face seemed for a moment about to change 
into a smile ; then he thought better of it^ and 
ifith a mild sniff of expostulation he disappeared^ 
closing the door gently after him. The sharp 
attorney waited, till the shuffling of Byles's large 
flat feet, and the creak of his high stool, gave 
assurance that his meek clerk had betaken him- 
self again to his duties, then he turned to 
Hester — 

" You have something to tell me,'' he said, 
" something about the Hatherleighs. Now, be- 
fore you speak, please to bear in mind that I 
am no enemy of theirs, and I don't intend to do 
anything to annoy them. It is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me, their choosing to 
withhold their countenance from my daughter; 
«o don't think that because of that I should be 
:glad to do them a bad turn, because I shouldn't.'' 

Mr. Peter Spence twirled his thumbs round 
and round with great complacency, as his mind's 
eye dwelt upon the broad acres of Hatherleigh, 
over which his daughter must reign one day as 
mistress. 

^^ I confess the old squire has prosecuted your 
husband with the utmost rigour," he continued, 
"'^ and he has been very hard upon you in casting 
you out upon the world, homeless now in your 
distress and weakness, when you are in a sense 
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worse than a widow ; but you see, Hester, 
at such a time as this, when my daughter is ex- 
pecting so soon to bring an heir to the house of 
Hatherleigh, it would not become me to thrust 
myself forward in any way inimical to the 
family/^ 

It was evident by this speech that the lawyer 
wished to conciliate Hester Hartrow sufficiently 
to induce her to speak out,* while at the same 
time he would not pledge himself to befriend her. 
But a burst of frenzied weeping was the only 
reply the woman gave ; she covered her face 
with her hands, and sat silent in a speechless 
agony of grief, more terrible than the sharpest 
and bitterest words of sorrow. Impatient of her 
woe, the lawyer nevertheless poured her out a 
glass of water, which she clutched convulsively 
and drank in feverish haste. 

'^ I have no home now,^^ she gasped, " and the 
bits of furniture, which the squire^s men iBung 
down under the hedge, were seized directly by 
the bailiffs ; so I haven^t a bed to lie upon nor 
a roof to cover me ; and Fm come to say, if 
Mrs. Ralph will promise that grandfather shall 
have the cottage, and not be forced into the 
union in his old age — 
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But here voice failed her again, and pressing 
her hand against her forehead, she wept silently. 

'^ Bother the woman !" muttered Mr. Spencc. 
" Like all the rest of her sex, she can do nothing 
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but talk about herself. — I am truly sorry for 
you/' he said, shortly ; " but 1 really can't 
afford to waste my time in listening to tales of 
distress. I thought you had something of im- 
portance to say V 

" And so I bare/' returned Hester, in a low 
voice. " Please tell Mrs. Ralph, Fm here.'* 

The astonishment depicted on the sharp face 
of the attorney had no time to display itself in 
words, for the door at this moment was abruptly 
opened, and with a rustle of silks, and a merry 
laugh, Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh herself entered 
the oflSce. She ran behind her father's chair, 
and placed her hands over his eyes. 

" Now tell me who I am/' she cried, in a 
feigned voice, *' or Fll never let you go." 

^^ Who should it be, but Lina Hatherleigh,'' 
answered her father in a tone of intense delight ; 
'^ sole daughter and heiress of Peter Spence, Esq., 
and mother of the Gracchi to be ?" 

As he said this, with eyes blinded, and his 
grey head pressed against her bosom, she, with 
an anxious earnest look, interrogated the face of 
Hester Hartrow. A dark angry flush rose to 
the woman's brow, then with a great sigh, she 
bowed her head in assent. 

*^ How clever you are, father," laughed young 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, dropping her hands on his 
shoulders ; '^ you could not have guessed better, 
if you had had both your eyes wide open." 
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Which they are generally, Lina/' returned 
the lawyer, with an affectionately sly smile. He 
looked up at her as he spoke with an admiring 
gaze, and then saw her face was very white, even 
to the lips, and through all his frame he felt the 
trembling of the small hands which rested on 
his shoulder. 

"My dear child,'' he cried, "what is the 
matter V^ 

" I am nervous, father,'' she answered, care- 
lessly. " I hate business, and I hate asking 
favours, and I am come into your musty old 
office to do both. No, don't go away, Hester. 
Sit down and listen j it is about you I am going 
to talk." 

She was still standing behind her father's 
chair, and as she said this, unperceived by him, 
she laid her finger lightly on her lips. Admo- 
nished thus, Hester Hartrow sat down silently, 
her head bent forward, and her face bearing a 
look of sullen patience. 

"My dear Lina," responded Mr. Spence, 
"don't worry me anymore about Mrs. Hartrow; 
she has given me a long history of her troubles 
already." 

Hester lifted her head at this, but again Lina 
raised her finger, and she drooped once more 
into her old attitude. 

" What I have to say is told in two words, 
father," said Mrs. Hatherleigh. " I want you 
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to give me a hundred pounds^ that I may pay 
Mrs. Hartrow^s passage to Australia.'^ 

Mr. Spenee started with amazement^ while a 
deep sob escaped Hester's lips. 

^' Now, don't object, father/' continued Mrs. 
Balph, in a quick, nervous way. '' I have set 
my heart on doing this good deed, and I must 
not be thwarted. You see, I shall give Hester a 
nice stock of clothes, and money to keep herself 
with, till she gets a good place ; then, in a little 
while her husband will be set free on a ticket- 
of-leave, and they'll find employment, and grow 
rich, and be as happy together — oh, as happy as 
the days are long I" 

Mrs. Balph clapped her little hands together, 
and glanced at the weeping woman, who, with 
strange ingratitude, never raised her head to 
thank her. 

" This is a wild-goose scheme indeed," ob- 
served Mr. Spenee, in a dry tone. " And sup- 
posing I could aflFord to fling away this money 
to gratify your whim, Lina, how do you know 
how the Hatherleighs might take it ? They may 
consider that you and I are rewarding and en- 
couraging crime ; and just now, when you have 
every hope of being reconciled to your husband's 
family, I am of opinion it would be very injudi- 
cious to ofiend them." 

^^It would not ofiend them," returned his 
daughter ; '^ for they would never know it. The 
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truth would remain a secret between you and 
me and Hester. If she leaves this neighbour- 
hood^ need the Hatherleigh folks be told that 
she is gone to Australia ? And if^ in the course 
of years to come^ that fact breaks out^ it will 
still be unknown that I helped her with money 
to go. Now, my dear father, don't refuse me 
this little favour. If I had asked you for a 
hundred pounds for some trumpery, you would 
have given it directly, and then I might have 
arranged this a£Pair myself. But I would not 
do that — ^I would not keep a secret from you, 
father.'' 

She stooped and kissed him, and a tear fell 
from the long fringe of her bright eyes upon his 
face. She was his only child, the one ewe-lamb, 
upon whom the sole love of his life had concen- 
trated ; and it seemed hard to him to refrise her 
anything. 

" Well, well, my dear, we'll see what can be 
done," he said, smoothing her hand as he spoke. 
"Mrs. Hartrow can't undertake a voyage at 
present, I fancy." 

" Of course not, dear," said Mrs. Balph, with 
a vivid colour brightening both her cheeks. 
"Shell wait till all thafs over. But mean- 
while, you dear old Guy Fawkes, not a word to 
anybody, least of all to Ralph. This is a plot, 
mind, between you and me and Hester." 

" I hope she is properly grateful to you," 

2 — % 
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observed Mr. Spenee, eyeing the weeding re- 
cipient of his daughter's bounty rather grimly. 

" Don't mind him, Hester/' cried Mrs. Balph. 
" I don't want gratitude ; I want you to be 
satisfied and happy, that's all. Come .to me 
this evening, and I'll find plenty of things in 
my wardrobe, which will be useful to you. And, 
Hester" — ^here the pretty graceful Lina leant 
over the sullen woman caressingly — ^^I have 
spoken to my husband about the cottage for 
Grandfather Hartrow, and he says he is sure — 
almost sure, I mean — that Mr. Hatherleigh will 
let him have it." 

For the first time Hester Hartrow's dark face 
brightened somewhat. 

^^ That's good hearing," she said. " That will 
be good news to take my husband ; he'll be glad 
and thankful to know that his poor grandfather 
has a roof and a shelter for his old age. I 
•shall bring him that comfort at least. Oh, 
Heaven forgive me ! — forgive me I" she cried. 
^' I'm doing for the best." 

Her wild words rang through the room, and 
Mrs. Balph ran anxiously to the door, and stood 
before it. 

'^ I hope, father, they can't hear in the outer 
office anything said in here," she whispered. 

'^Double doors, my dear," returned the 
lawyer : ^' and there's no one there but Byles. 
Besides, my love, I hope your doing a kindness — 
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a most generous kindness to Hester Hartrow — 
is not treason/' 

^^Well, not exactly/' she answered, smiling; 
" but that is no reason Byles should know it. 
Hester, you'll come to me this evening?" 

The poacher's wife did not reply ; she only 
bowed her head in assent, and went sullenly and 
silently away. 

^'A queer lot, those Hartrows," said Mr. 
S pence, as the door closed, " I wonder, Lina, 
you've got a fancy to waste money on that un- 
grateful woman." 

^^ It won't be wasted," replied his daughter, 
thoughtfully. " Father, did you ever know me 
a fool ? I wasn't a simpleton at eighteen, when 
I gave up the man I liked, to marry the best 
match in the county; and I am not turned 
simpleton now at twenty-eight." 

She pinched his cheek, and laughed — a little 
nervous, but triumphant laugh ; and as her white^ 
hand fell down, her father caught it, and held it 
fast. . 

" What have you got in your scheming head, 
Lina ?" he asked. " Some plot to vex the 
Hatherleijghs, I'll warrant. Will you tell me 
what it is ?" 

^^ No," she said, laughing again ; ^^ at least, 
not now. In twenty years' time, perhaps, I'll 
make you my father confessor." 

^^ Well, have a care," said Mr. Spence, settling 
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to Bis work again. «If it is anything that wiU 
annoy the Hatherleighs^ don^t let them know 
you have a hand in W 

" Trust me for that/' she answered. " Father, 
I have forgotten to tell you the news — Ralph is 
promoted, and ordered to join his ship in a fort- 
night/' 

Mr. Spence flung down his pen, and stared 
blankly at his daughter. 

'' When did that news come ?'' he exclaimed. 

" An hour ago, by the last post,'' she replied. 

" But Balph won't go, my dear," said her 
father ; " he won't leave you, surely ?" 

" Of course he will," returned Lina, gravely. 
'' I hope, father, you won't attempt to dissuade 
him from accepting this appointment. He has 
been home two years, and he is longing to be at 
sea again ; if he remains ashore for my sake, he 
and I shall both repent of it. Promise me 
•youll let him decide for himself, without say- 
ing a word to urge him to remain at home 
on my account. I have you — that's enough for 



me." 



She said this with her arms about him tenderly, 
and a certain eager trembling in ^er voice, 
which made the old lawyer yield at once to her 
request. 

" My dear love/' said he, " 111 say nothing to 
Ralph if you don't wish it. But I know very 
well how he will decide." 
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Two gentlemen waiting to see you, sir,'^ said 
the voice of Byles at the door. 

^' Good-bye V^ cried Mrs. Ralph, hurriedly. 
'^ What a shameful time I have kept my ponies 
at your door,, you dear old web-spinner I Now 
Pll leave you to weave your wicked nets round 
those poor flies waiting to come in.^' 




< 



CHAPTER III. 




R. SPENCE was mistaken in his conjec- 
ture respecting his son-in-law's decision. 
Ralph Hatherleigh accepted the appoint- 
ment for which his soul had long yearned^ and 
departed almost immediately for Portsmouth to 
join his ship. His young wife accompanied him 
thither, and saw him sail away with strangely 
mingled feelings. She thought it cruel in him 
to go, and yet no one had urged him so strongly 
to follow his own bent as she had herself. " You 
will be wretched if you refuse the chance/' she 
had said. " You will be shelved perhaps for 
years, and youll grow gloomy and sour; then 
we shall finish, as all run-away couples do, by 
leading a cat-and-dog life, and wishing each 
other dead.'' 

This agreeable picture had a sufficient dash of 
truth in it, to make Ralph Hatherleigh hesitate 
to reject the opportunity of foreign service now 
oflFered to him. His marriage had cut him oflf 
from all hope of a political career, hence there 
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remained to him only the profession which, both 
as boy and man, he had ever loved. And there 
were many reasons why he should be glad once 
more to go to sea. The long coolness between 
himself and his own family, which had existed 
ever since the marriage he had made against 
their wishes, and all the discontent and apathy 
and rust of an inactive life, were motives to wish 
for a change. In his heart he desired anxiously 
a CDmplete reconciliation with his parents, and 
this he thought would be more easily effected by 
his absence than his presence. His departure 
would be a break in the dead level of mere 
politeness on which he and his father now stood ; 
and his return after foreign service would give 
both parties a graceful opportunity for a renewal 
of kindliness. Thus he hoped by his absence to 
soften the rankling anger, which the constant 
sight of himself and his wife had kept alive, and 
he trusted that the birth of a child, so long 
desired, would at last reconcile all differences. 
But perhaps at the root of all his motives there lay 
hidden that longing for the sea, which besets 
some minds like a madness. Through years of 
inactivity he had quenched it painfully, but the 
"snake was scotched, not killed,^' and at the 
first call from the winds and waves it awoke 
again to eager, passionate life. Yet when the 
day of parting came, and he said farewell to his 
wife, there fell upon him a keen pang of self- 
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reproach^ all tlie more poignant becaoae she Iiad 
not uttered one word to deter him firom his 
conrse. But it was too late now to retract ; he 
might have refused the appointment at the cost 
of never being employed again; but having 
accepted it^ he was boimd to do his duty. 

So H.M.S. Cormorant sailed away^ and Lina 
Hatherleigh went up to London to stay with an 
old school friend. Here she enjoyed herself so 
thoroughly — so her letters said — that her father's 
entreaties to return home were thrust aside 
unheeded. 

At length Mr. Spence^ rendered anxious by a 
sudden break in their correspondence^ resolved to 
rush up to London to fetch her himself^ but, on 
the very day he came to this determination, a 
letter reached him from a medical gentleman of 
high repute in London, announcing the birth of 
an heir to Hatherleigh. The surgeon added that, 
at Mrs. Hatherleigh^s request, he had written to 
her husband's father and mother, giving them the 
glad tidings also. 

This letter so disturbed the equanimity of 
Mr. Spence, and so distracted the calm of his 
legal mind, that his agitation, like a fever, spread 
to the outer office, and the weak surprise usually 
depicted faintly on the countenance of Byles 
grew into a fixed stare of wonder. 

"There go the Hatherleigh bells!'' cried 
Byles's fellow clerk, as the joyous clash broke 
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upon their ears. ^^That proves how delighted 
the old squire is, for all his pride/' 

" Wait a bit/' returned Byles, with a solemn 
sniflP of unbelief ; '* they may be ringing without 
orders, and perhaps the squire will send down 
and stop 'em in a minute or two." 

But this lugubrious prophecy was not fulfilled ; 

the beUs rang on merrily for a length of time 

suflScient to satisfy the doubts even of Byles. 

Nevertheless, when Mr. Peter Spence travelled 

up to London that night, his heart felt miserably 

depressed and anxious. He had discovered 

the letter was dated ten days ago. 

* ^ * ^ * 

r 

*^ Not here !" exclaimed the lawyer, as the 
cabman came down the steps of a large house in 
one of the new quarters of Kensington. 

'^No, sir," returned the servant, standing at 
the door. '^Mrs. Balph Hatherleigh left this 
more than a month ago." 

Mr. Spence felt a cold sweat break over his 
forehead, but he restrained his terror as he asked 
if he could see Mrs. Bennet, his daughter's 
fiiend. 

^^All the family is away on the Continent, 
sir," said the woman. " I believe some of the 
children were ill, and directly they got better, 
sirj Mr. and Mrs. Bennet went abroad for a tour." 

" And where is Mrs. Hatherleigh ?" he asked. 
*' Can you give me her address ?" 
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" No, sir, I can^t. Fm only a person put in 
to mind the house, by the upholsterer who has 
the letting of it. Mrs. Hatherleigh used to send 
a messenger for her letters, but he hasn^t been 
here for a fortnight or more." 

At this answer Mr. Spence sank back for a 
moment in despair; then he remembered the 
doctor's letter, and drew it forth from his 
pocket. At the foot of the page, in a villanous 
scrawl, was the name of a family hotel at the 
West End. This, which he had at first taken 
for the address of the doctor himself, he now 
perceived must be the place whither his eccentric 
daughter had gone on leaving her friend^s house, 
and he drove thither with all speed. 

" Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh ?" said a sleepy 
waiter. ^' I don't know, sir, if there is a lady of 
that name in the house; but Fll go and 
inquire.'^ 

. The minute that elapsed between his de- 
parture and his return was an hour of agony to 
Peter Spence ; and when the man appeared, he 
waited on his words breathlessly. 

" Mrs. Hatherleigh left us yesterday, sir, with 
her child, but did not say where she was going.'' 

Bewildered, gasping, frightened, Mr. Spence 
could but gaze on the waiter with a dead-white 
face, and eyes without speculation. Seeing Tiis 
distress, that individual felt called upon now to 
awake himself thoroughly. 
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" Well, I thought there was something queer 
about that young woman/' was the observation 
he made mentally. '^ Your wife, I suppose, sir ?'' 
he said, aloud. 

i< No — ^my daughter,^' returned Mr. Spence, in 
a voice of agony. " What am I to do ? — how 
am I to find her?'' 

" The cabman, perhaps," said the waiter, sug- 
gestively, ^^ might be able to tell where he drove 
her. Here, porter, what stand did you get that 
cab from yesterday for the lady, and what was 
its number ?" 

^' I never went to the stand," responded the 
porter. ^^ Cab had just brought a gen'lema!n here, 
and I took that. I didn't notice the number." 

Baffled again, and thoroughly alarmed, Mr. 
Spence sank into a chair, and for a moment 
was conscious of nothing but a faint sickness 
which quenched both sense and feeling. Then 
once more he bethought him of the doctor,, 
and asked hurriedly for his address. 

At this juncture, a brisk, pretty woman came 
forward from a snug parlour, wherein she was 
writing in a ledger. 

''Are you Mr. Spence?" she said. " I am so 
sorry, sir, about the letter sent to you. Mrs. 
Hatherleigh declared it was given to a servant to 
post on the day of her little son's birth, and I 
suppose in the hurry of the time it was forgotten. 
At all events, Mrs. Hatherleigh herself found it 
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behind the chimney-glass in the sitting-room, 
and then she was so angry, that she left us. I 
assure you, sir, all the servants declared 'they 
knew nothing of it. Here's the doctor's address, 
sir/' 

She laid the card before Mr. Spence, and as 
that gentleman took it up, with a trembling 
hand, she continued her rambling apologies. 

'' I was certainly grieved Mrs. Hatherleigh 
felt so annoyed about the letter that she insisted 
on leaving, though I told her it was imprudent 
to change her rooms so soon — she had our 
private apartments, sir, quite away from the 
hotel. However, when I saw she was deter- 
mined, I would not say a word more ; and I was 
quite ready to own it was very trying to be so 
lonely here, and expecting one's father every 
day, who didn't come. And then to find the 
letter had never been posted ! Dear, dear me ! 
such a thing has never happened to us before, 
all the time we have kept house. But you'll be 
glad to hear, sir, that the telegram went all 
right. We telegraphed the same day to Captain 
Hatherleigh — at Lisbon, sir, I think it was — 
and the lady had an answer back." 

Breaking away firom all this and more, though 
that last intelligence was welcome, Mr, Spence 
hurried to his cab, and drove to Dr. Austen's. 
That gentleman heard his story with some 
surprise, but with great courtesy and attention. 
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^'I saw your daughter yesterday morning/^ 
he said. '' She then told me she felt so well 
that she did not wish me to continue my visits ; 
but she said nothing of her resolve to quit her 
apartments. I presume she came to that deter- 
mination later in the day. I should not have 
permitted her to leave had I been made aware 
of her intention. I think she runs a great risk 
by this imprudence. However, she was doing 
very well when I saw her yesterday, though cer- 
taMy suffering from anxiety and depression, for 
which I can quite easily account, now I hear 
that my letters to yourself and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatherleigh were not posted. Of course, the 
poor lady was distressed at your silence, and at 
her own loneliness in London.^' 

" I would have come to her instantly I^ cried 
Mr. Spence. ''My dear sir, why didnH you 
telegraph to me ? My poor girl ! — my poor girl! 
Where is she T^ 

" I assure you I would have telegraphed,^' re- 
turned Dr. Austen, gravely, "had I guessed 
there was any necessity for it; but each day 
your daughter declared she expected your arrival ; 
and although she was, as I have observed, de- 
pressed, yet she showed no alarm at your silence, 
neither did she ask me to write to you again ; 
and, in fact, I thought I had better not inter- 
fere.^' 

'' What shall I do ?— how shall I find her ?' 
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cried Mr. Spence^ coming back through all 
this to the crowning point of his agony and 
terror. 

•' My dear sir, there is no cause for alarm/' 
said the doctor, soothingly. " Doubtless your 
daughter sent you a letter or a telegram yester- 
day, with her new address.^' 

"Thank you, — thank you, — I never thought 
of that,^^ said Mr. Spence, seizing his hat, and 
rushing into the street. 

" "Where are you going T^ cried Dr. Austen, 
running after him. 

" To the nearest telegraph-office. Drive for 
your life, cabby 1^' 

This was the answer he got, and the doctor 

had scarcely time to cry out, " That's right, — 

let me. know the result!" before the lean horse 

was off at his best speed. 

■je * ♦ * * 

"Now, what is the meaning of this?'' said 
Byles to himself, as he read the telegraphic 
despatch sent to him by his master. " Open all 
letters or telegrams that may have arrived for 
me, and send up my daughter's address to me 
instantly. Telegraph to this office. I wait here 
for your reply." 

The weak wonder on Byles's lank face grew 
and deepened, as he laid this message down on 
his desk, and shuffled into the inner office, on 
the table of which lay a letter in Mrs. Ralph 
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Hatherleigh's handwriting, which had arrived' 
that morning. His fingers played nervously on 
the seal as he broke it, and his watery eyes 
gloated over the contents in a sort of rapture 
of hatred and malice. 

Thfe letter contained only a very few lines. 

" I am so vexed and distressed," wrote Lina, 
'' at discovering the culpable neglect of these 
people in omitting to post Dr. Austen's letters, 
written on the evening of your grandson's birth, 
that I am resolved to quit this place to-day. 
Come to me at once, dear father ; you will find 
me at No. — y Seymour Street ; and when we 
meet, I will explain why I left the Bennets with- 
out saying a word to you. 1 hope this affair of 
the letters has not caused you anxiety. As for 
the Hatherleighs, I don't care for what they 
may say or think. I don't believe they will be 
any kinder to me because Ralph has got a son." 

"Neither do I," said Byles, expanding his 
thin lips in an ugly smile. '' So you don't 
care, Mrs. Ralph, for what the Hatherleighs 
think, nor for what Ephraim Byles thinks either, 
I suppose ? — but I warn you that you'll have to 
care one day. Ah, Miss Caroline Spence, you 
spumed me like a dog, when it suited you, but I 
won't lick your hand for it, like a dog. No, 
neither will I bark, nor show my teeth,, till I 
can bite." 

A smirk spread over his bilious face at this 

\OL. I. . 3 
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thought^ and sitting down at ^Ir. Spencers owa 
dcsk^ he coolly copied Mrs. Kalph^s letter^ before 
betaking himself with shuffling feet to the tele- 
graph-office^ and sending his master the infor- 
mation it contained. 

He :|e # « i|e 

" Lina ! my dear Lina^ is this you 5^' 

It seemed to Mr. Spence it was the shadow of 
his daughter that rose to greet him — the shadow 
of the pretty, merry, girlish Lina that now leant 
her pale face upon his shoulder, weeping. 

'' You are come at last,^' she sobbed. " Oh, 
father, how I have longed for you V^ 

"My dear child,^' expostulated Mr. Spence, 
" why have you gone through all this by your- 
self ? Whose fault is it that you were not at 
home with me, or I was not here with you ?^' 

"Mine — mine,'' said Lina, breaking into a 
faint smile. " Now sit down here, and 111 tell 
you all the story. The little Bennets had scarlet 
fever, and I fled away in a panic of fear, and I 
would not tell you of it lest you should be panic- 
stricken too. For the same reason I did not 
say a word either to Ralph ; I knew he would 
be miserable if I told him. So I took lodgings 
for myself, and waited to see if the fever would 
come — and it did come '' 

" Lina V' cried her father in terror. 

" Yes, it came,'' she said, " and I was very 
ill. And luckily, the people I was with did not 
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know your address, or they would have written 
and frightened you to death. By this time the 
Bennets were better, and were oflf to Boulogne, 
so there was no one to write and worry you 
about your foolish little daughter. And when I 
got nearly well, I went to the hotel where baby 
was bom. I did not tell them that I had had 
fever, or they would not have taken me in, but 
I could not stay at the lodgings where I had 
been ill — I felt so dismal there. There, don^t 
look so frightened, you dear, kind old goose ; it 
is all over now, and we are going to be as happy 
as the fairies. And I hope you understand at 
last, why my letters have been so foolish and so 
short, and why I have let you think all this time 
that I was still at the Bennets'.^' 

Mr. Spence looked at his daughter gravely, 
with a serious air of doubt and discontent upon 
his brow. 

"You have acted very foolishly, Lina,^' he 
said. " When shall I make you understand the 
duties of your position ? As Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh, your conduct should be perfectly open — 
above all suspicion and all remark. Now, out 
of mere giddiness and romantic generosity to 
me, you have run the risk of losing your good 
name, and ruining the prospects of your child.^^ 

Mrs. Ralph burst into tears at this, and her 
face grew so deathly white that her father leant 
over her in alarm. 

3— :j 
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I am not angry^ Tausl" he said^ soothiDgly. 
I am only vexed for your sake that your ene- 
mies should have a chance of saying anything 
against you. It was of the utmost importance 
that the heir of Ilatherleigh should be bom 
near Hatherleigh^ and not in obscure apartments^ 
and under such strange circumstances^ that your 
own father did not know where you were/' 

" I could not help it/' sobbed Lina. " Don't 
scold any more. The truth is, my poor little 
head got all wrong with the fever, and I did not 
know what I was about. I see now how foolish 
I have been. But I was so weak — oh, so dread- 
fully weak — that I could not take the trouble 
even to think, much less make anv effort either 
to go home, or to sunmion you here." 

She clasped her hands nervously, and leant 
back in her chair, with such a look of weariness 
and pain on her pretty childish face, that her 
father, out of very pity, forbore to speak. As 
he remained silent, he thought with vexation on 
the order he had given to Byles to open his 
daughter's letter and send up her address. This 
was a confession that he was ignorant of it ; and 
his sharp sense told him that Byles would look 
suspiciously on this fact, and use it to Lina's 
injury if he could. 

" My dear," he observed, gently, '^ don't dis- 
tress yourself; we must make the best of this 
m.ittcr. We had better keep secret your little 
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folly in hiding your illness and your abode from 
me. I would advise vou not to mention it even 
to Ralph; there is no telling what the Hather- 
leighs might say or think about it; they are 
likely enough to make him jealous/^ 

'^ Jealous V^ repeated Lina, opening her round 
blue eyes childishly. '^ It would be good fun to 
see Ralph jealous.*^ 

"You are quite mistaken, Lina/^ said her 
father ; '^ you would find it would be very serious. 
And what would the world say if it knew that 
you remained two months in London, concealing 
your true address nearly all that time from your 
father and your husband T' 

For a moment Lina looked frightened, then 
she laughed again. 

"If the world understood me as you do, 
father, and knew what a little fool I am, it 
would say nothing ; but since it does not, I sup- 
pose it had better not be told. You have not 
said a word to any one, have you?^^ 

" Of course not, Lina. But I was obliged to 
telegraph to Byles to open your letter. ^^ 

" Byles V^ she cried. " Oh, father, what a pity ! 
That creature hates me horribly .^^ 

" Hates you/^ returned Mr. Spence. " What 
for, Lina?^' 

" Oh, father, what a blind little man you are ! 
DonH you recollect, when I was quite a child, 
what a slave Byles made himself to me, and how 
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desperately in love the ridiculous simpleton was ? 
And I used to laugh at hira — hgw could I help 
laughing ? And so, when I married Ralph, he 
thought himself ill-used/^ 

" What did you say in your letter, Lina ?" 
asked Mr. Spence, as his keen face took an ex- 
pression of distrust and fear. " Did you confess 
you had left the Bennets without apprising me?^' 
Yes/^ she answered. 

Then I shall telegraph to Byles to come to 
London, and when here, weHl see what we can 
do with him. I pity a man left with a mother- 
less girl,'^ concluded Mr. Spcnce, helplessly. 

" Don't bring that hideous Byles near me/' 
pouted Lina. " I can't bear him." 

" I shall take care that he sees you, and Dr. 
Austen also/' returned her father. " You must 
allow me to take care of you, Lina, and protect 
your good name. Remember your position with 
regard to the Hatherleighs, and reflect whether 
you can afford to be slandered. If you were an 
earl's daughter, the old squire and his tyrannical 
wife would never question your conduct ; but 
you are the daughter of Peter Spence, and there- 
fore they'll eagerly look for flaws." 

'^ Have they not done that for these ten years 
past ?" said Lina, with a resigned air. " I 
should think they were rather tired now. And 
it is not a sin to have scarlatina, I hope." 

She laughed gaily as she spoke, but her 
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cheeks were flushed, her lips were parched and 
dry, and turning to a little table near her, she 
seized a goblet of water standing there, and 
drank it feverishly. Her father noted the action, 
and changed the theme of his conversation sud- 
denly. 

" Well, Lina, don^t you intend to show me 
my grandson T' 

Listlessly Mrs. Ralph pulled the bell, but 
when nurse and child obeyed the summons, she 
watched her father with a flushing cheek, as he 
bent over the infant ; and she drew a long sigh 
when he declared him a splendid boy, and cer- 
tainly very like the Hatherleighs. 





CHAPTER l\\ 

NY letters here far Mt&. Hmtber- 
leigh y asked Mr. Spence, in a care- 
leas Toice. 

His hansom stood at the prirate door of 
the hotel which his daughter had quitted for her 
lodgings in Seymoor Street, and he made this 
demand of the gentlemanly porter of that esta- 
blishment, who took his ease in a large arm-chair, 
with the Times resting on his knees. This in- 
dividual by a look directed Mr. Spencers atten- 
tion to a table in the hall, and here among 
several letters he found one addressed to liis 
daughter. He caught it up somewhat nervously, 
and then catching sight of a waiter, asked for a 
pint of sherry in a private room. As he sat 
down in the musty parlour to which he was 
conducted, he heard the beating of his own heart, 
and man of the world and attorney as he was, 
he felt his eyes blinded by a mist of tears. Lina 
was his only child, and at this moment he was 
suspecting her of a crime which would make her 
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an outcast. Without uttering a word of his 
miserable suspicion to her^ he had resolved on 
saying her if possible from the consequences of 
her fault. For this purpose, knowing her giddi- 
ness and imprudence, he had come hither bent 
on buying up or silencing those witnesses of her 
folly, whom he felt sure he should find. And 
the first thing he had lighted on was a letter — 
that foolish record in which passion blindly 
writes its own guilt. 

" It all comes of her being motherless,^' said 
Mr. Spence, pityingly, as he tore open the 
envelope, and read with shaking lips these 
words : — 

'' My dear Girl, — ^My heart is sore enough 
at the thought of parting from you ; but I think 
for your husband's sake you do right to leave me. 
I hope the step you have taken will be for your 
and his future happiness and comfort. I have 
no right to come between you and him, though 
my love is older than his, and I think stronger 
and better ; but let that pass. I do not wish to 
say a word against him. I am thankful for the 
joy I have had in seeing you again, and more 
thankful still for the time we have passed to- 
gether in London. But when I go back to my 
home I shall miss you more than ever; you 
little think how lonely I am now without you. 
However, you will write to me, and I will write 
to you, at all events until you and your husband 
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are reunited, then we must be guided by circum- 
stances. I will never be the cause of quarrel 
between you and him if I can help it. As for 
his child, I can love it for your sake, and every 
promise I have made to you regarding it I will 
faithfully fulfil. If I were a rich man instead 
of a very poor one, 1 would not let you leave 
me ; I would keep both you and the child, and 
pray that the sea might ever rest between us 
and your careless husband. But you will not 
like my saying this ; you love him still, and I 
have only the second place in your heart, as I 
have ever had since you left me for his sake. 

" I will meet you to-morrow in the square, as 
you request. I write this because I cannot 
come to you this evening as I promised. It is a 
disappointment, but we shall have a long day 
together to-morrow. Take comfort in this 
thought, dearest, and believe me ever 

'^ Your aflfectionate brother, 

'' Philip.^' 

Mr. Spence came hither fearing to find sorrow 
and shame, but at this confirmation of his 
doubts the paper dropped from his hands, and 
with a face of ghastly whiteness he gazed round 
on the small room in a sort of terror, as though 
the walls were crushing him, and the whole 
fabric of his pride, his ambition, and his love 
was crumbling at his feet. The daughter for 
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whom lie had worked and plotted, the dear and 
only child whom he had set up in his heart aa 
an idol, and whose grace and beauty had won 
her an alliance with the oldest and most honour- 
able blood in her county, had ruined her own 
fame, had given occasion to her enemies to 
triumph over her, had trampled recklessly on 
her father^s heart, and shamed him in his old 
age. 

A film came over the eyes of the unhappy 
father, and he clenched his hands in agony, as 
in thought he travelled back to his native place, 
and beheld as in a dream all the anguish, all the 
disgrace that awaited him there. Now the 
Hatherleighs would be justified in their contempt 
of him and his; now aU their scorn of their 
son's wife would be deemed righteous, and the 
ban under which she lived would be her fitting^ 
portion. A crowd of other thoughts still more 
bitter swept over him as he looked forward to 
the agony that awaited his daughter's husband,^ 
and the future of herself and her child. Future ! 
She had no future. Henceforth her life would 
be an unutterable wreck and misery. And as 
for the child — the boy so long hoped for, whose 
birth was to be a seal of reconciliation with the 
proud family, beneath whose contempt he had 
secretly writhed these many years — he would be 
an outcast like his mother. Who would feel 
pride in his birth now, who would honour him^ 
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who would love him ? His own father perhaps 
would cast him off^ or look at him with jealous 
eyes, full of hatred and angry pain. 

Thus his thoughts ran on, as in the first shock 
of his grief his imagination rushed before his 
reason, flinging down all hope beneath it. Then 
he rallied, and his keen mind began to build up 
expedients by which he could save Lina, and 
bury the history of her madness in oblivion. 
He caught up the letter again and read the 
signature. 

" Brother V^ Lina had no brother. What a 
miserable flimsy subterfuge was this ! — one 
which the dullest brain pierced at once. But 
what if he lent himself to the cheat ? That 
would at least save Lina from all remark among 
the servants of the hotel, and it might lead to 
information, which would enable him to judge 
what other expedient it would be wise for him 
to follow. 

" Can you give me the address of Mrs. 
Hatherleigh^s brother V he said to the porter ; 
" he has forgotten to write it in his letter.'' 

"Yes, sir, I think I can. I know he left 
his card here one day when Mrs. Hatherleigh 
was out, and I saw it lying on the table only 
yesterday." 

Stimulated by the half-crown Mr. Spence had 
put into his hand, the man rose and searched 
among letters ai^d newspapers for the card. In 
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a moment it was found, and Mr. Spence seized 
it eagerly. The name, Philip Burton, he knew 
at once was false; the Philip of whom he was 
thinking — ^the Philip whom Lina had forsaken 
for Ralph Hatherleigh, was not named Burton, 
but the address, a terrace at Brompton, being 
on the card, he resolved to drive thither in- 
stantly. 

" I am glad to have found this/' he said to 
the porter ; " but donH give the address to any 
one else, or even name the gentleman to any 
inquirers. The truth is, the young fellow is in 
diflSculties, and though I am his father, I don't 
wish to be made pay too sharply to set him free, 
m make it worth your while to put the enemy 
oflf the scent.'' 

Two sovereigns placed in the porter's palm 
made his eyes twinkle with intelligence. 

^' The other side won't pay you like this," 
continued Mr. Spence. 

" Lor, no, sir, I don't expect they will," 
returned the man. " What would you like me 
to say to the raflf when they come ?" 

" Simply say that Mrs. Hatherleigh had no 
visitors," replied Mr. Spence. " That's how the 
question will be put to you. People, you 
perceive, will think that for certain he came to 
see his sister ; so the best plan will be to declare 
that no one ever called here but Dr. Austen. 
Manage this aiOTair well for me, and depend upon 
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it 111 not disappoint you in the reward you'll 
get. I'd rather pay you than the swindlers and 
bill-brokers who have ruined my son/' 

'^ And a very handsome, pleasant-spoken 
young gentleman he is, sir. Fm sure I'd help 
him for the pleasure of the thing alone," said 
the man. " Grood-moming, sir. I think you 
may depend on me." 

The cab whirled away towards Brompton, 
going as fast as though the perturbed spirit of 
the man who sat within possessed the wheels. 
Passing through Kensington, there was a 
momentary stoppage behind a brewer's cart, and 
at this very instant Mr. Spence saw Byles 
descending the steps of Mrs. Bennet's house. 
He felt his face grow ashen white, and his heart 
turned sick, then he pulled the check-string. 
But it was too late ; when the cab drew up, and 
Mr. Spence sprang out upon the pavement, his 
lank clerk was nowhere to be seen. 

" Go on to Brompton !" he cried, in a 
desperate voice; and flinging himself back in 
the seat, he clasped his hands on his forehead in 
a frenzy of grief and fear. 

" Here is the Terrace, sir. Number 29, I 
think, sir, you said." 

As the cabman spoke, Mr. Spence flung back 
the apron of the hansom, and stepped out with 
a strange sense of dizziness and aching misery 
over heart and brain. 
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"Mr. Philip Burton? He has just this 
minute left the house in a cab, sir/^ said the 
woman who opened the door. 

"What sort of a cab/' said Mr. Spence; 
" where is he gone ?'' 

" I heard him tell the driver to go to the 
Great Western Station, sir, Paddington. The 
cab is a four-wheeler, with luggage on the top.'' 

"Thank you," said Mr. Spence, drearily, 
turning away with a hopeless look upon his 
face. 

" K you like, sir, I think you could overtake 
Mr. Burton," said the woman with a glance of 
curiosity ; " he is but this moment gone." 

Mr. Spence flung himself into the cab again, 
and once more the good horse went tearing 
madly along the crowded way, but throughout 
this furious drive to Paddington the four-wheeler 
with the luggage on the top never once came in 
view. 

" Wait for me !" cried Mr. Spence to the 
cabman as he dashed into the station, just before 
the doors were closed. 

In an instant Mr. Spence was on the plat- 
form searching on every side for the face he 
feared to see. And hurrying from the refresh- 
ment room came a tall figure, which rushed past 
him and sprang into a carriage, but Mr. Spence 
saw him and recognised the features of the man 
he most hated in the world — Philip Dalton, his 
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daugliter's first love ! To see this man's face 
was to feel every hope wrung out of his heart, 
and his brain reeled as he put forth his hand to 
seize him. But the movement was made in 
vain, the carriage-door was shut, and before he 
could clutch at the handle, the train began to 
move. 

It was the morning express, a long crowded 
train, and as the two men glared into each 
other's faces — the elder one angrily with fierce 
pain in every line, the younger with a strange 
look of surprise and sorrow in his eyes — ^they 
parted, and vanished from each other's sight. 



CHAPTER V. 
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T his daughter's lodgings Mr. Spence 
found Byles sitting meekly in the hall, 
with his flahby hands upon his knees, 
and his large flat feet tucked under his chair in 
a most ungainly fashion. 

" Why are you sitting here in the draught ? 
said Mr. Spence, sharply. 

'^ Mrs. Ralph said I was to stop here, sir, 
returned Byles, casting up his eyes piously; 
" and of course I couldn't intrude upon her if 
she didn't wish it." 

" How long have you been here ?" asked 
Mr. Spence. 

" Oh, a long while, sir. I drove here straight 
from the station, and I came away by the 
first train that left after I got your telegram. 
Is there anything urgent on hand, sir ?" 

Mr. Ephraim Byles had risen in saying this, 
getting his feet from beneath the chair with so 
much difficulty that he nearly fell in the effort, 
and had some little trouble to save himself. 

VOL. I. 4 
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By reason of this he did not see the expression 
on the face of his master, as he uttered his 
adroit lies. 

You miserable sneak V' thought Mr. Spence ; 

I only wish I could tell how much you know. 
I should like to tear it out of' you. I should 
like to shake you to pieces.'^ 

But repressing his indignation, Mr. Spence 
replied, there was nothing urgent in business 
requiring his services at that moment, and he 
requested he would do him the favour to follow 
him upstairs. 

Ushered into Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh's 
presence, Byles looked at her furtively, with 
greedy eyes, like a wolfs, and with a slight 
twitching of the lip, which alone betrayed the 
surprise he felt at the paleness of her face, and 
the woful change in her beauty. 

'^ How do you do, Ephraim T^ said Lina, 
carelessly. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Ralph, I am quite well. 
I am sorry to see you looking so ill.^' 

" Yes ; I have had fever," said Lina, colour- 
ing crimson as she spoke; '^and I would not 
write and tell papa of it, for fear of terrifying 
him out of his wits. So I left my friends the 
Bennets without saying a word to him, or even 
giving him my address. And instead of being 
grateful to me for having saved him anxiety, 
papa is quite angry.^ 



» 
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Byles uttered not a word in reply, but looking 
down upon his ungainly boots^ he smiled, and 
rubbed his hands together feebly. 

^' Well, Ephraim,^' continued Mrs. Balph, 
pettishly, ^^ I don^t see anything to laugh at in 
being ill.^' 

^^ I was not laughing, ma^am, I assure you,'^ 
said Byles, with great humility. "I should 
think myself very wicked. Miss Liua, if I could 
laugh at any trouble that befell you.^' 

His eyes were on her face now, and some- 
thing in their look made her heart quail and 
her Ups grow white; yet iu another instant she 
thought the look a fancy, so meek and un- 
conscious did Byles appear, and so utterly 
impossible did it seem that he could dare to 
glance at her with meaning or with menace. 

"I am not Miss Lina,^^ she said, coldly. " I 
am Mrs. Balph Hatherleigh. I wish you would 
remember it, Mr. Byles.^^ 

" Oh, I never forget it — never,^^ replied Byles, 
very slowly. " It is only old habit which causes 
a slip of the tongue now and then.'^ 

Again his lip twitched, and his gleaming 
teeth, visible for a moment, seemed to mock 
wickedly at Lina^s paling face. 

At this instant, Mr. Spence, who had quitted 
them, returned to the room, and Lina addressed 
him, hurriedly — 

" Papa, I have been telling Mr. Byles that 

4—2 
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you are quite angry with me for keeping my 
illness a secret from you/' 

'^ You were weak and delirious, Lina/' said 
Mr. Spenee. ^' I do not look upon you as 
responsible for that folly. I intend to call your 
friends to account for their culpable neglect in 
not apprising me of your danger .'' 

Considering that Peter Spenee did not believe 
at all in her story of the fever, he acted his part 
welly except for the one anxious look he cast on 
his lean clerk, which displayed too much 
solicitude for that individual's opinion. 

" I certainly think Mrs. Bennet should have 
written, sir,'' said Byles. " Did Dr. Austen 
attend you, ma'am, through the fever ?" 

Feigning not to hear the question, Mrs. 
Ralph rang for lunch, remarking she was quite 
sure Mr. Byles must be fainting with hunger 
after his long journey, and she was quite ill 
herself for the want of something to eat; still 
when the lunch came she took nothing but a 
biscuit, which she ate without moving from her 
arm-chair by the window, and Mr. Spenee also 
avoided a seat at the table ; so Byles had the 
tray and meat to himself, and devoured his meal 
with an ogreish look upon his face, as though 
he would fain crack the bones of his companions 
if he dared. 

After lunch, Mr. Spenee wrote letters to 
two or three legal friends, and made Byles his 
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messenger to take them and wait for answers ; 
and no sooner was he gone than he turned 
towards his daughter, saying, with quivering lips, 
*' Lina, I know all ! You have acted madly 
and wickedly, but I will save you if I can/^ 

Lina's face grew death white ; she essayed to 
speak but failed, and fell back speechless with 
lips apart, and eyes fixed and haggard. 

" Keep yourself calm,^' continued Mr. Spence, 
in a bitter tone. " Don^t betray yourself in the 
weakness of hysterics. Your secret will never 
pass my lips; your falsehood shall never be 
revealed to your husband by me. I am your 
father and bound to save you. Your ruin would 
be my ruin also.^^ 

With ghastly terror over all her aspect, his 
daughter listened to him, still not uttering a 
word. 

" I make no reproaches, Lina,^^ he said, break- 
ing down for a moment ; " but I think though I 
may have seemed to the world a hard man, I 
have been a loving father to you.^' 

A heavy sob escaped Mrs. HatherleigVs lips, 
and she held her clasped hands towards him 
imploringly, as he went on in accents that grew 
sharper and louder as he spoke. 

^' For whom have I toiled ? — for whom have I 
cared to be rich ? — for whom have I built up 
fortune and name ? — for whom have I remained 
lonely and a widower ? For you, Lina — ^for the 
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child whom I loved — the daughter of whom I 
was proud — ^the woman who disgraces me, and 
bows down my head in my old age with shame V' 

" Father I my dear father V^ cried Lina, " I 
never thought you would take this so much to 
heart. I even fancied " 

But she stopped suddenly, for Mr. Spence 
avoiding her caress^ had flung himself into a 
chair, and looked at her now with a face of such 
terrible whiteness and woe, that fear stayed the 
words upon her lips. 

" It is the disgrace, Lina, that kills me,^' he 
said, waving her away with his hand. " These 
proud Hatherleighs, who for ten years '' 

" And am I a stock or a stone,'' interrupted 
Lina, passionately, " that I should never take 
revenge for all their long scorn of me ? What 
do I care for their ancient blood, and their 
long pedigree, and their absurd pride ? What 
I have done will level all that to the dust one 
day ; and I am glad of it \" 

The energy of her words startled Mr. Spence, 
and he looked at her in an amazed way. 

'' You regard this matter in a strange light, 
Lina,'' he said. '' Your idea of vengeance is a 
folly. You will find all the disgrace and dis- 
honour will be yours, not theirs. Let them 
only gain a glimmer of the truth, and you will 
be an outcast." 

^^ But they will never know the truth," she 
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said ; and returning to her old cliildish way, she 
laid her hand on her father's shoulder, and 
pressed her cheek against his. ^' You won't tell, 
and I won^t tell, and so how are they to find 
out?^' 

'^ Oh, Lina, what a child you are V^ said Mr. 
Spenee, wearily. " Of what avail would our 
silence be, if suspicion were once aroused? 
In a ease like this, the whole world is against 
you, and enemies and witnesses would spring 
up on every side.'' 

*'But I have taken such precautions, father. 
I have half killed myself for concealment's 
sake.'' 

Mr. Spenee glanced at her childish face, and 
flung her hand impatiently from his arm. 

" Do you dare tell me so ?" he cried, in 
anger. 

'^ Yes, father ; and Fd run all the risk again, 
rather than forego my revenge upon the Hather- 
leighs. They have scorned me, hated me, de- 
spised me — called me base and vile, low, and 
unworthy of their name ! Was I to bear that 
for ever ? They shall see one day how I value 
their name ?" 

^'Lina, are you mad?" cried her father, as 
he fixed his eyes on her in wonder and dismay. 
"To ruin yourself is a strange way to take 
revenge on the Hatherleighs. Do you know 
that even now Byles is tracking you down. 
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and perhaps all my eflforts may be useless to 
save you? The moment I knew the contents 
of ypur letter I was certain he would do this, 
and I sent for the fellow, that I might at 
least find out his movements, and baffle him, 
if I can. I saw him this morning on the steps 
of Mrs. Bennetts house, and I guess he is gone 
now to your hotel.^^ 

" What shall we do V^ said Lina. 

Her face had lost its flush of excitement, 
and her eyes their fire, and her childish pretti- 
ness seemed all faded away in this worn look of 
fear. 

'^Tell me,'' said Mr. Spence, "did Dr. 
Austen ever see this scoundrel lover of yours — 
this Philip Dalton — during his attendance on 
your 

Lina answered her father by a look of terror, 
wonder, and pain indescribable; and then her 
white face drooped suddenly, and if he had not 
caught her, she would have fallen forward on 
the floor senseless. On returning to conscious- 
ness, she covered her face with her hands with 
a quick shudder, and lay still thus for many 
moments. The nmse was standing by her with 
the woman of the house, whom Mr. Spence had 
summoned hastily, while he himself, alarmed 
and anxious, held a little aloof, fearing to dis- 
tress her by his presence. 

'^ I am better — I am quite well,'' she cried. 
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pettishly. "I wish you would both go away. 
Where is papa ? I want him/^ 

" I am here, Lina/^ he answered, coming 
forward as the women retired. " You must 
keep yourself quiet, my dear; you must not 
talk. My poor child, I forgive you all; and 
I wish with all my heart I had let you marry 
this man, since you loved him. Perhaps it 
would have been happier for both of us ; the 
grand match you made has not brought us much 
joy, Lina.'' 

A few tears welled from his daughter's closed 
eyes, and she turned her face away from the 
loving, remorseful gaze which she felt was fixed 
on her; but the next instant she clasped her 
father's hand, and drawing him towards her by 
a sudden liiovement, she flung her arms about 
his neck. She was trembling from head to 
foot, and her voice was broken and quiver- 
ing. 

^^ I did not foresee this,'' she said. '^ I did 

not think I should have to inflict pain on you. 
Say again you forgive me, father." 

He said the words soothingly, entreating her 
to be calm, but she held him still in a passionate 
clasp, sobbing aloud in her excitement. *^ Don't 
grieve for my marriage," she cried, hysterically. 
'^ I love Ralph — I love him dearly. I am glad I 
gave up Philip for his sake. If I have seen 
Philip here in London, I meant no harm — only — 
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only I can^t tell you any more. Don^t ask me ! 
Oh, don't ask me \" 

Before the fact of her deceit, her concealment 
of her address, the visits of Philip Dalton to the 
hotel, and his letter, her words passed like a 
mere breath over her father's mind. He sighed 
deeply and wearily. 

'^ Say no more, Lina; you do but excite your- 
self and me. Only promise me that you will 
never see this man again.'' 

'' I cannot promise that," she answered, slowly, 
as all the blood forsook her face and lips. 
'^We may be obliged to meet; but I will 
promise you never to see him but with your 
consent." 

'' That will content me," returned her father. 
*' You will never see him in that casej Lina." 

She only answered this by a weary look, then 
hiding her face again with her hand, she said— 
*^ Did you not ask me just now, father, if Dr. 
Austen saw him ? No, he never saw his face, 
oiv-or heard of him, as far as I am awaxe. I 
did not name him to the doctor at the hotel." 

"Then I can take Byles safely to Dr. 
Austen's, and ask questions concerning you, the 
answers to which will destroy any suspicion he 
may have formed ?" said Mr. Spence. 

'^ Yes," answered Lina, thoughtfully. '' Any- 
thing will be better than that Byles shoidd 
think what you think.'' 
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As she said this, there rang from her lips a 
sudden peal of hysterical laughter, which died 
away and began again^ till it ended in a passion 
of tears and sobs, half childish, half womanly. 



^ 




CHAPTER VI. 




H, yes, sir, weVe had him here prowling 
round/' said the porter of t*he hotel ; " a 
poor miserable fellow, trying to bribe me 
with half-a-crown. And when he finds he can get 
nothing out of me, he sneaks round to the bar, 
and creeps about, till he lays hold of the 
mistress, and then he up and tells her Mrs. 
Hatherleigh had sent him for the address of her 
nurse, which sheM lost. You know best, sir, 
whether that's true or no.'' 

" It is a lie !" returned Mr. Spence, gasping 
for breath at this history of his treacherous 
clerk's tactics. ^^Did the rascal get the woman's 
address ?" 

^^ No, sir ; my mistress had lost it ; but she 
told him he'd get it at Dr. Austen's, as it was 
he who recommended her to your daughter." 

'^The nurse, I suppose, often saw Mrs. 
Hatherleigh's brother when he called here?" 
said Mr. Spence. 

^^ No doubt of that, sir," returned the porter. 
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airily ; " and if she only knows the young 
gentleman's whereabouts, there^s no telling what 
mischief she^U do/^ 

Mr. Spence suppressed the groan that rose to 
his lips, and putting a sovereign in the man's 
hand, he went wearily away. He began to hate 
his clerk with a bitter loathing. Mingled 
thoughts floated in his mind of bribing him, 
offering him a partnership, or kicking him out 
of his ofl&ce to do his worst. But then his worst 
was so terrible, that Mr. Spence dismissed that 
tempting thought with a shudder. No; he 
must bear with him, however hard it might be 
to endure the presence of such a snake ; and 
with this conviction lying cold at his heart, he 
hurried on to Dr. Austen^s, to ascertain whether 
or no Byles had dared to apply to him for the 
address of the woman, who had attended on his 
daughter. No, he had not been there. 

" But if you want Mrs. Grigson's address,'^ 
observed the doctor, '^ here it is ; although I 
doubt if you will find her at home ; she is al- 
ways out somewhere or other in her vocation.^^ 

The womaii^s residence was in one of the 
streets leading out of Gray^s Inn Lane, and 
when Mr. Spence reached it, he heard, with in- 
finite satisfaction, that she had that morning 
been summoned into Scotland. 

'^ To nurse a old gent, sir,^^ explained the 
landlady, "who is subject to fits, and who 
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mostly catches fire to his room, sir, at sich 
times; and whose wife is a lady in her own 
right, and pays Mrs. Grigson handsome for her 
trouble." 

" Is she actually gone ?" asked Mr. Spence 
from the window of his cab. 

"Leastways she left, sir, this morning with 
her box,^' was the reply. " I can't say no more 
nor that/' 

Her departure was an immense relief. What- 
ever Byles might suspect must remain now only 
a suspicion, for he had not money to take a 
journey into Scotland, even supposing he had 
succeeded in gaining Mrs. Grigson's direction 
elsewhere, not daring to ask for it at Dr. 
Austen's. 

" He thought I should hear of it there,'' 
said Mr. Spence to himself. " That proves he 
is not so sure in his suspicions that he can ven- 
ture to brave my anger and his own dismissal. 
No, he is still afraid of me." 

The idea was comforting, and Mr. Spence 
took it with him to his apartments, where he 
found Lina at her late breakfast, and Byles, 
seated on the edge of his chair, more submissive 
and meek than ever. 

There was an indescribable change in the 
man; his cringing demeanour was more real, 
his abject tone had a ring of true terror in it 
now, and his very sniff spoke of fear and sub- 
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mission. With one scrutinizing look Mr. 
Spence perceived all this^ and decided that his 
unpleasant clerk was a beaten and baffled man. 

" Mr. Byles has been very amusing this 
morning, father/^ said Lina, in a tone slightly 
sarcastic; "he has been reading the paper to 



me.*^ 






Any news ?'^ asked Mr. Spence, carelessly. 
Only that Captain HatherleigVs ship ha» 
gone to Gibraltar, sir, having sprung a leak, and 
there is some talk of her being ordered home.'^ 

''And what then?'' said Mr. Spence, snap- 
pishly. 

" Oh, nothing, sir ; nothing,'' returned Byles, 
with his usual sniff of meek expostulation. 

He laid down the paper as he spoke, and 
then Mr. Spence saw, in large type, '' Wreck of 
an Australian Steamer." 

" What is this ?" he said, taking it up. '' Read 
it out, Byles." 

A curious look passed over the face of the 
clerk, and he glanced at his master beneath his 
eyelids. 

'' Captain Hatherleigh being at sea, I thought 
Mrs. Ralph wouldn't like to hear of wrecks," 
he said, " so I avoided reading that to her." 

" Thank you," observed Lina ; " but since the 
Cormorant is safe, I am quite brave enough to 
hear of the misfortunes of other ships." 

Upon this Byles read out the account of the 
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wreck, concluding with the list of passengers 
supposed to be lost. Among these were the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Dalton and Hester 
Hartrow. 

'' Ah, here is the cause of his discomfiture V' 
thought Mr. Spence. '^ The man has escaped 
him.^^ 

'' There, I was quite sure Mrs. Ralph was not 
strong enough to listen to histories of wrecks \" 
exclaimed Byles. 

Almost fainting, and with every vestige of 
colour fled from her face, Lina had fallen back 
on her chair, of which she grasped the arms 
convulsively, to save herself from falling. 

'^ Poor Hester V she said, with shaking lips. 
'' How dreadful V' 

Mr. Spence caught at her words eagerly and 
thankftdly. 

" I donH wonder she is agitated,^' he said to 
Byles ; " she was very kind to Hester Hartrow. 
My dear Lina, don't distress yourself. Hadn^t 
you better lie down for a while *f" 

Mrs. Ralph was evidently glad of this chance 
of escape, for she rose instantly, and left the 
room with a trembling step. The eyes of both 
men followed her till the door had closed, then 
Byles fixed his gaze meekly on the newspaper. 

'^ I was not aware,'' said he, '^ that Hester 
Hartrow had gone to Australia till I saw this 
paragraph. Did you know it, sir *i" 
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^^ I knew she intended to go/' returned Mr. 
Spenee, shortly. 

Anxious as he was to impress on Byles that 
his daughter's agitation arose from her distress 
for Hester Hartrow, he was nevertheless un- 
willing to divulge that the expenses of her voyage 
had been defrayed by himself. 

*^ It seems an odd thing to me, sir, how a 
woman like her could get the money for such a 
journey/' observed Byles. 

^' I have heard she had very respectable con- 
nexions/' returned Mr. Spence, evasively. 

^^ Dear me !" resumed Byles, ^' I never 
thought of it before ; but I wonder whether 
this Mr. Dalton who is drowned is the same 
who used to come so often to Coryton about 
ten years ago." 

" What does it matter if he is the same ?" 
said Mr. Spence, turning fiercely on his clerk, 
with a voice and visage which made Ephraim 
Byles's sharp knees shake together. 

'^ Nothing, sir ; it don't matter at all, sir. Of 
course not." 

During this speech Mr. Spence recovered his 
coolness. 

^^ Very likely it is the same Dalton," he said, 
carelessly ; ^^ and I can't say I feel very sorry for 
him." 

" He was an old admirer of Miss Lina's, I 
think, sir." 

VOL. I. 5 
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Byles spoke in his meekest voice^ and finished 
with his very humblest sniflp, and then looked 
down with a little laugh, apparently expressive 
of his contempt for this Mr. Dalton^s imperti- 
nence. But his laugh changed to a look of 
abject amazement when Mr. Spence, turning 
on him suddenly, stared him fiercely in the 
face. 

" I know nothing of Dalton^s admiration for my 
daughter/^ he said, " or any other scoundreFs 
presumption in the days when she was Miss 
Spence. But I would thank you, Mr. Byles, 
not to mention Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh to mc 
again in such a familiar tone.^^ 

^*I never meant any disrespect, sir,^^ stam- 
mered Byles. 

Mr. Spence made no reply, but unfastening a 
packet of papers he plunged into business, and 
proceeded to give his clerk instructions respect- 
ing certain cases which he was to carry forth- 
mth to his agents in Gray^s Inn. Scarcely 
were his orders given, when the child's nurse, 
with a frightened face, presented herself at the 
door. 

^^ Mistress is very ill, sir," she said. "I 
think you ought to send for a doctor.'* 

^^ What's the matter ?" cried Mr. Spence. 

" She keeps going from one faint into another, 
sir ; and I'm dreadful alarmed to see her.^' 

I can call at a doctor's on my way to 
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Gray^s Inn/^ interposed Byles, eagerly. "Let 
me go, sir — pray let me go at once/^ 

He thrust the papers into his pocket and 
seized his hat, then Mr. Spence stopped him. 

" Take a cab, Byles, and charge it tp me," 
he said, hurriedly. "^Not that I am alarmed, 
you know ; it is only weakness, nurse, depend on 
it.'^ 

^'Ah, it is anything but the wreck," mur- 
mured Byles to himself, sardonically. 

Then he went headlong downstairs, and shot 

himself out of the door like an arrow charged 

with poison. 

* -x- -x- * ^ 

"My dear father, why did you send for a 
doctor? I hate doctors. I am quite well; it 
was only the shock frightened me," said Lina, 
turning her head wearily on her pillow with a 
deep sigh. 

" My dear, there is no harm done in fetching 
a physician,^' he replied ; ^* it will be a satisfaction 
to me, if nothing else. I expect him here every 
moment. Byles for certain would call in the 
one nearest.^' 

" Byles ! have you sent Byles ?" cried Lina, 
sitting upright on the bed, her eyes wild and 
staring. "Father, go and fetch me a doctor 
yourself," she said, clutching him by the arm. 
" I won't see any one whom Byles brings. I 
won^t indeed." 

5— « 
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My dear Lina, this is truly a foUy/^ expos- 
tulated Mr. Spence. 

For answer his daughter fell back on her 
pillow, with great tears trembling on her eye- 
lashes, .and a deep, painful flush on her cheeks, 
which gradually paled away to the hue of death. 
Suddenly she took her father's hand and kissed 
it. Through all his veins he felt the trembling 
of her lips in that painful kiss. 

^^ Father, you don't know Byles as I know 
him/' she said, in a fearful whisper. " He hates 
me. I'll see no doctor of his fetching." 

'' My dear Lina, you shall do what you like/' 
sighed her father. 

" Then fetch some medical gentleman who 
lives close by, if you will make me see one, and 
get rid of Byles's man when he comes by any 
excuse you can invent," said Lina. " Promise 
me you'll do this ; promise, else I shall go quite 
mad." 

Frightened by her vehemence, childish as it 
was, Mr. Spence gave her the required promise 
in a few earnest words. 

" Now 1^11 try to go to sleep," she said ; '^ I 
won't think any more." 

As Mr. Spence stole softly away from her 
room, these words followed him like a whisper, 
revealing the foibles of his daughter's soul. All 
her life long she had refused to think; all 
thior.gh her actions she had proved herself 
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either incapable of thought, or wilfully resolved 
to reject reflection. She was one of those 
childish, careless women who never foresee the 
consequences of their own acts ; the present 
moment is all they are capable of comprehend- 
ing : if this is pleasant, 'they laugh ; if unpleasant, 
they cry. To them, therefore, the present is 
everything, and no dim shadow of retribution to 
come ever deters them from snatching eagerly 
at the triumph, or the fancied happiness which 
the fleeting hour may bring before them. Tf to 
seize this should involve some great -wrong to 
another, some subtle and dreadful treachery 
which may blight lives and ruin souls, they do 
not heed it — they do not even see it. Uttqirly 
blinded by a selfishness so ignorant and childish 
that it seems a folly to be indignant at it, they 
have no eyes, no understanding, no imagination 
for the griefs and injuries of the hearts they 
trample beneath their unthinking feet. Yet it 
is strange how seldom such women are hated ; 
how often, on the contrary, they are loved and 
liked, for they have mostly pretty ways with 
them — ^pretty, coaxing, childish ways, which 
please, especially with men to whom a woman^s 
silliness is in itself a kind of flattery, since it 
proves their own superiority, without any asser- 
tion or effort on their part. Then, too, they have 
a natural cunning, childish also in its way, which 
enables them to' save themselves from hate, and 
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we can no more detest them with a positive 
indignant hatred than we can a kitten which 
plays cruelly with a bird or mouse. It is this 
wonderful cunning, which like an instinct serves 
them through life, instead of heart and brain ; 
and though it may be exercised mostly in self- 
preservation, it gains in sharpness for this very 
reason, and often learns even how to simulate 
virtue and wisdom. 

Throughout her girlhood Caroline Spence, 
without the least compunction, had given her 
father bitter anxieties. No thought of his 
distress had ever checked her in any of the 
foolish mad things she had chosen to do ; but 
the moment she discovered these were likely 
to hurt herself, she stopped suddenly in her 
career, like a runaway horse, which heeds 
neither voice nor curb, but starts back before 
the face of a precipice, and stands trembling. 
This instinct of self-interest had hitherto saved 
Lina on the brink of many a danger; for this 
she had flung off lover or friend, desertiug 
both with a blind heartlessness, which knew 
not even how to soften the stroke. This wily 
prudence in the midst of imprudence, this 
curious craft in the midst of reckless rash- 
ness, had strangely chequered her life, and 
given to many minds a false impression of her 
character. 

The lover for whom she had dared lier father's 
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anger^ for whose sake she had crept out of win- 
dows, and scaled garden walls, and worn wild 
disguises, was not likely to believe she deserted 
him of her own free will. He was slow to per- 
ceive that she had done all this for the love of 
adventure and amusement, and not for the love 
of him : he could not guess it was the excitement, 
the secrecy and hazard of the affair, which had 
been the charm to lead her on, and that she 
could renounce all these as eagerly as she had 
pursued them, the moment her own interest or 
a newer excitement tempted her to the sacrifice. 
But if Philip Dalton could be cheated into 
thinking her the victim of parental tyranny, 
Byles could not ; his yeljow ieyes had read her 
pretty clearly from the time when, kitten-like, 
she had tortured his poor mean heart into hatred 
and visions of a dire revenge — ^visions at this 
moment fading away, vanishing beneath the 
waves which covered the Australian ship. 

But this wreck which crushed Byles, cheered 
Mr. Spence ; and as he walked down the street 
searching on either side for a door with ^^ Sur- 
geon " on it, he felt like a man from whose heart 

a great stone had been suddenly rolled away. 
* -x- * -x- ^ 

Lina sat at the window of her room looking 
into the street j her face was no longer pale, it 
was flushed with excitement, and her eyes were 
unnaturally bright as they gazed out watchfully 
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upon the passing throng. Suddenly a carriage 
dashed up to the door, from the box-seat of 
which Byles glanced upwards from window to 
window. Quick as thought Lina started back, 
and seizing a scrap of paper she wrote on it, 
^' Tell papa I am so much better, that I am gone 
out for a stroll/^ This she pinned to the 
toilette cushion, and catching at her hat and 
cloak, which lay on the bed, she rushed up the 
flight of stairs which led to the attics. In a mo- 
ment she had found an empty room — a servant^s, 
evidently — and darting within, she closed the 
door and locked it. Then she fell into a chair 
panting for breath, but her anger was too great 
to enable her to res^; she rose again instantly, 
and flung the chair aside with a gesture of bitter 
contempt. 

Byles \" she said, stamping in childish fury ; 
Byles — that miserable, yellow, despicable simple- 
ton — daring to suspect me I — daring to scheme 
against me V^ 

Saying this, she seized the light, rickety 
chair again, and shook it to and fro with all her 
strength ; then she dashed it from her with pas- 
sionate force, and sitting down on the floor she 
cried like an angry child. 

:|c :|c :}: * -X- 

'^ This way, if you please. Dr. Austen,^^ said 
Byles, with his meekest sniflF. " No doubt Mrs. 
Hatherleigh is in the drawing-room.^ 
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He entered much as a cat might enter that 
hoped to find the cage of a favourite bird open, 
and expected in another second to have it 
fluttering under her claw, but the drawing-room 
was empty. Byles rang the bell at once. 

" Please desire Mrs. Hatherleigh to step 
here/^ he said to the servant. 

" You had better say Dr. Austen waits to see 
her/' observed that gentleman, looking at his 
watch, by way of a hint that his time was 
precious, and he was not one of those people 
whom ladies might keep waiting. 

Byles followed the servant from the room, and 
laid his long yeUow fingers on her arm— 

^^ I wouldn't advise you to mention the 
doctor's being here," he said, confidentially. 
^^Mrs. Hatherleigh was so very nervous this 
morning, that I don't think she'll come down if 
she knows he is here." 

The girl nodded, and ran upstairs, returning 
in a moment or two with the scrap of paper 
which Lina had * fastened to the pincushion. 
Byles read it, and gnawed his nether lip for 
rage, then he laid it silently before the doctor. 

^^ Come, come, if Mrs. Hatherleigh is well 
enough to go out, she does not want me very 
badly," said the doctor, good-humouredly, rising 
to leave. '• Tell her I am sorry to have missed 
her." 

^^ Hadn't you better wait till she comes in ? 
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asked Byles. ''Or will you call again? Mrs. 
Hatherlcigh really looked very ill this morning/^ 

''A little hysterical, I suppose/^ said Dr. 
Austen. " She suffered once or twice from 
hysteria during my attendance on her. Ill 
come again, if she wishes it, but I cannot wait ; 
that is impossible.'^ 

This was spoken on the stairs, and in another 
moment the doctor had jumped into his 
brougham and was gone. 

Byles sat down by the drawing-room window, 
and narrowing his eyes like a cat's, and laying 
his long yellow paws upon his knees, he blinked 
up the street and down, waiting patiently. 

Meanwhile, Lina, having wept away her 
childish passion, roused herself, and began to 
laugh at her own position. She had a quick 
sense of humour, which often gave a quaint turn 
to the follies she committed; indeed she saw 
them far more easily in a ludicrous shape than a 
serious one. Few things struck her light soul 
seriously, or pressed upon her giddy mind an 
earnest thought. Thus the enjoyment she felt 
in )a successfiil piece of deception was not of the 
grimly vicious sort: it had a vein of that 
farcical humour in it, which, taking life for a 
jest, plays tricks upon its neighbours without 
much malice or much sense, and with no idea of 
consequences. 

"I am not going to be suspected, and watched. 
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and worried by such a yellow ogre as Ephraim 
Byles/^ she said to herself, half in anger, half in 
contempt. " It will be strange, indeed, if my 
wits are not equal to an encounter with his 
boiled brains. There is a back staircase in this 
house, I know, and I am quite equal to the task 
of getting down without being heard, provided 
I am not seen.^' 

As Idna successfully accomplished her ruse, 
she did not think that her lifers happiness was 
at stake, that all her future might depend on 
the rustle of her robe or the inadvertent opening 
of a door ; her mind took the light side of the 
question, and her poor little fooPs heart rejoiced, 
in its own cleverness. 

Unheard and unseen — ^for it was just that 
time of day when the servants were below, and 
the fagged mistress in her back den busy at 
accounts — ^Lina reached the hall, opened the 
front door with sly, silent fingers, and slipped 
into the shadow of the porch. Here she paused 
one single second, and then knocked loudly. 
Thus it happened that Byles, with narrowed eyes 
blinking up the street, started suddenly at the 
sound, and stretching himself like a long lean 
cat from the window-sill, his glance fell on the 
pretty careless figure below. Then he rubbed 
his eyes, and blinked and winked in wonder and 
dismay. Why, what a fool he was that he had 
not seen which way she came ! An instant ago 
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he could have sworn this pretty, dainty, muslin- 
clad woman was not in sight on either side the 
way, and now here she was standing smiling be- 
fore his eyes ! And these baflRed orbs shrank 
beneath their narrowed lids, contracting to a 
pallid speck, as the crestfallen Byles withdrew 
his head from the window, and let his yellow 
hands drop down upon his knees again. 

'^I hope you are enjoying your ease, Mr, 
Byles,^^ said Lina, laughingly, as she entered. 
" Is it very amusing to watch the people passing 
up and down the street, and glare at everybody 
that comes in and out V 

Byles rose, with his humblest sniff. 

" It's amusing to a person like me, Mrs. 
Ralph, who has only been used to a little 
country town,'' he replied. ^' And I hope 
there's no harm in it." 

" No harm at all, Mr. Byles," said Lina, dis- 
dainfully, ^^ unless you were watching for me; 
in which case, I should consider it an imper- 
tinence." 

The narrow eyes glanced at her for a moment, 
then blinking, the eyelids fell, and Byles opened 
and shut his hand, stretching and shortening the 
yellow fingers, like a cat that puts forth her 
claws and draws them in again. 

" I did feel a little anxious about you, Mrs. 
Ralph, when I heard you had gone out," he 
said. " I thought you were too ill for walking. 
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Fm sorry you think it impudent in me to feel 
anxious, but I did/' 

" I would advise you not to feel any anxiety 
about me or my movements for the future, Mr. 
Byles/' returned Lina, with a little accent of 
bitterness, " unless you wish to find some other 
sphere of usefulness for your talents, and intend 
to deprive my father of your valuable services." 

Byles's yellow claw stretched far over his 
bony knee at this threat, and his narrow eyes 
grew fierce with malice. 

"I suppose you are laughing at me, Mrs. 
Ralph,'' he said, meekly. " I know I haven't 
any talents ; and as for my services, work as 
hard as I may, I fear I'm scarcely worth my 
salary." 

" That's not your real opinion of yourself, 
Ephraim Byles," retorted Lina, with a sudden 
angry frankness, " though the words are the 
truest you ever spoke. Now I have a question 
to ask you: Why are you watching me like a 
cat, and of what do you suspect me ?" 

'^ Me ! — ^watching you. Miss Lina ! Me !" 
cried Byles, putting up his ugly hands in 
wonder. 

"Yes; I saw you watching me from the 
window, all the way I came down the street," 
said Lina. 

With her childish, innocent looking eyes she 
stared into his cunning face and smiled. The 
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man believed her — against the evidence of his 
own sense of sight, he believed her. For even 
a human eat has small chance against these 
seemingly simple, frank, baby-women, who lisp 
falsehoods with eyes and lips like an innocent 
child^s. 

*^ I — I wasnH watching you^'^ stammered Byles, 
*' I didn^t even see you/^ 

'^You'll scarcely make me believe you^re 
grown blind all at once,^' laughed Lina. '^ And 
now for my other question: What were your 
suspicions ? Did you think I had gone out to 
set fire to the Tower, or to commit suicide from 
the Monument?^' 

As Lina asked this, Byles felt as if a mill- 
stone had been lifted from his neck. A moment 
ago he feared he had betrayed himself — ^he feared 
he had shown in his manner that he did really 
suspect something; now, deceived by a laugh 
and a jest, he fancied Lina^s question had only 
arisen from pettishness, and she did not truly 
believe herself to be watched. He could not 
perceive that she was too wise to ask him such 
a question seriously. 

" I was really a little anxious about you, or 1 
wouldn^t have taken the liberty of seeming to 
watch for you, Mrs. Ralph. Kerens Mr. Spence 
coming down the street. I hope he won't say, 
too, that I am spying on him.'' 

And Byles rubbed his yellow hands together. 
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and got up a little feeble humble smile, which 
seemed to imply what an innocent, insignificant 
act his was. 

Lina ran to meet her father eagerly. 

'^ I hope you have not brought an army of 
doctors with you,^^ she cried. " You see I am 
quite well, papa. I have been out for a walk.*^ 

Mr. Spence scanned her from head to foot 
anxiously. 

" You look weak and ill, Lina,^^ he said. " I 
hope you have seen Dr. Austen ?^^ 

^^ Dr. Austen V she exclaimed. 

^' Yes, I met him driving hither with Byles, 
and so of course I ceased my search for a phy- 
sician,^^ answered her father. 

'^ What a pity V cried Lina. " He must have 
come while I was out. Did you bring him^ Mr. 
Byles ? How kind of you 1^' 

The innocent way in which she spoke quite 
discomfited the. yellow Byles. He smiled a 
ghastly smile from ear to ear, and stretched 
his claws upon his knees without uttering a 
word. 

" How very kind of you \" repeated Lina, 
with emphasis. " But what made you fetch Dr. 
Austen? Was there no one nearer whom it 
would have caused you less trouble to call on, 
Mr. Byles ?^^ 

With his eyes narrowed to a greenish line, 
and his hideous fingers playing on his knees. 
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Byles lifted his eyelids and glanced at her fur- 
tively; but with a curious blink his eyes closed 
again insi^^antly, and his long hands doubled 
themselves up limply on his lap. 

" Nothing is a trouble that I do for you, Mrs. 
Ralph/^ he said, in a smooth subdued way. 
'^ And I thought that, being used to Dr. Austen, 
you would rather see him than a stranger.^^ 

^^ Of course I would,^^ answered Lina. ^^ How 
good of you to think of that ! I am so much 
obliged to you, Mr. Byles, and I am so sorry 
you should have had the trouble of bringing 
my dear old doctor here uselessly. Dear ! dear ! 
what a long drive you have had for nothing ! 
Papa^ do be careful to pay Byles his cab fares ; I 
am sure he meant me so much kindness in going 
for Dr. Austen — it was so thoughtful of him, 
you know — that we ought both to feel grateful.*' 

'^ Yes, yes ; it was very good indeed of you, 
Byles,'* observed Mr. Spence. 

Still watchful and still silent, the recipient 
of these thanks sat doubtful and perplexed, like 
a cat in the sim, out of whose reach the swift 
and the martin dart to and fro, passing his 
blinking eyes and his velvet paws without a 
care. Whether Lina's words were sincere or 
sarcastic Byles could not tell; he only felt that 
at every turn he had been baflSed, and at every 
spring he had been flung back, and he was con- 
scious that the suspicion in his own cunning 
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mind was as yet a mere shadow, too unsubstan- 
tial to justify a single bold word. Under these 
discouraging circumstances his whole attitude 
took a crouching look, and taking his rusty hat 
from beneath his chair, he asked, meekly, if Mr. 
Spence had any further need of him for the 
present. 

" None at all, Byles, thank you," returned 
that gentleman, cheerfully. 

Glancing sideways at Lina, Byles made a 
cringing bow and slunk away ; and as his 
sneaking body disappeared, treachery seemed 
written on his back down to the very ends of 
his coat tails, and the mean, careful softness 
with which he closed the door, had something 
in it repellent to the nerves of an honest man. 

Lina listened for the same noiseless soft 
closing of the door below, and then drew a long 
breath of relief. 

" I hate that reptile \" she said, passionately. 
^' Father, I wonder how you bear with him \" 

^'My dear, he has been in my oflSce sixteen 
years, and understands the ins and outs of all 
my business," replied Mr. Spence. "There 
can't be a more useful fellow than Byles ; he is 
my right hand ; I should be helpless without 
him." 

Lina pouted, and flung her hat pettishly on 
the sofa. 

*' I believe he^d poison you, and me too, if he 
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(»ould do it without putting his neck in danger," 
she retorted. 

" Don't be silly, Lina," returned her father, 
with some irritation. ^^^ 

On this subject Mr. Spence was always 
touchy, inasmuch as he secretly disliked Byles 
himself, and yet found him too useful to* part 
with, or else was conscious it was too great an 
eflfort to break old habits and associations, and 
rid himself of his yoke. 

" Well, father, you^l own he is horribly dis- 
agreeable," observed Lina ; " and I believe you 
are half afraid of him yourself, else you would 
not have brought him to London to be a spy 
upon me." 

'^ Not to be a spy upon you, Lina," said Mr. 
Spence, and his voice shook ; " but rather to 
satisfy the creature there was no cause for 
espial." 

^^ Exactly so, father. That proves your fear 
of him ; you knew full well that if he suspected 
a mystery he would delve into it somehow, so 
you thought it wisest to let him come up here, 
and have his fling at me at once. Father, I tell 
you, you have done wrong," said Lina, laying 
her hand heavily on Mr. Spencers shoulder. 

^ How was I to guess the misery you have 
[)repared for yourself, Lina ?" he asked, sharply. 
" T sent for Byles before I had seen you. Has — 
has he discovered anything ?" 
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" Nothing/^ said Lina. 

Her tone was weary, and her small hand 
dropped from his shoulder, and fell languidly by 
her side. He turned towards her, with emotion 
and pain working on every feature of his sharp, 
hard face. 

'' See here, Lina,^^ he said, brokenly. '^ You 
have given me plenty of trouble, girl, and many 
a father would let you go your own way now, 
and bear your own disgrace ; but I am not one 
of those. You are my daughter still, no matter 
what you have done ; and I mean to stand by 
you through good and evil. There, that is all I 
have to say. Now judge for yourself, whether 
you had better not be explicit with me, and 
trust me fully ; I donH see how I can help you 
else.^' 

Lina seemed touched, but it was only for a 
moment. She caught up her hat, and played 
childishly with the ribbons, laughing a little 
nervously the while. 

" Well, father, I really have not anything to 
tell — at least, not about Philip Dalton,^^ she 
added, hastily, as a sudden paleness overspread 
her face. " But here is one small secret for you : 
I cheated Byles to-day. I never went out at 
all — I hid away in the garret. I did this, being 
determined to see no doctor of his choosing. I 
could not guess he would bring Dr. Austen, for 
of course I would have seen him with pleasure. 

6—3 
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I am sorry I missed him, and I now quite regret 
my wicked little trick. But don't tell Byles of 
it, father/' 

She ended with a laugh, slightly forced, and 
held out her hat at arm's length. 

" Oh, my poor hat V she cried, *' I have 
torn it all to shreds. Good-bye, you dear old 
pater. Don't be miserable about me. I always 
get out of my little scrapes, you know." 

"Lina," said Mr. Spence, sternly, '^your 
thoughtlessness has something fearful in it to my 
mind." 

But Lina only nodded, and closed the door 
sharply, leaving him alone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




T was one o^clock in the morning, and 
the weary attorney, who had sat in 
loneliness through half the night, drew 
forth his watch, and with a heavy sigh noted the 
hour. But the lateness did not rouse him, he 
only laid his hand upon his brow, as though to 
press back bitter thoughts, and then relapsed 
into dismal reverie. He had sat there, he knew 
not how long, when an icy touch made him 
start. And here was Lina, in a white dressing- 
gown, with her bright hair about her shoulders, 
and her face pale as a spectre^s. 

" Father,*^ she said, shudderingly, " I can^t 
sleep. I have tried, and I see only drowned 
faces — ^white faces lying beneath the sea. I 
wish you would let me sit with you. I am 
frightened.'^ 

Like a child she crouched to the floor, 
shivering, and leaned her forehead upon his 
knee ; thus her long hair fell over him, 
touching his feet, and her hands gleamed out 
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white beneath it, as in her forlorn attitude 
they drooped forward to the ground. In all 
her aspect there was something so pale and 
ghostly and strange, that her father felt his 
breath come quickly with a curious chilly fear, 
and bending his face down close to hers, he saw 
she slept. 

"LinaP^ he said, softly. But evidently his 
voice and presence were in her dream, for they 
did not break the chain of her fancies. 

^^ Hush ! I can^t sleep,^^ she answered. 
" There are drowned faces all around me, lying 
white and still, and cold as ice. Let me stay 
with you, father. I won^t trouble you ; I 
won't, indeed.'^ 

This was her old childish promise in bygone 
years, when a little tiny creature she had 
nestled to his feet in the first days of his loneli- 
ness, after her mother died, and the words now 
struck him with a pathos which made his heart 
tremble with many memories. She had always 
been a trouble, this poor, motherless childish 
Lina ; and now in womanhood, when she had 
just brought a terrible fear and sorrow upon his 
soul, there fell from her lips the old baby 
promise not to trQuble him. 

^^ Lina,^^ he said again, falteringly. 

'^ The sea is very cold, father,^* she answered ; 
'^and the waves are around my feet, and the 
dead faces float on them — close — close by me 
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now. Father ! father ! tell them 1^11 keep my 
word," and shivering in every limb, she shrank 
away from him, with her face bent down upon 
her hands. 

Mr. Spence had not seen her thus for many- 
years. As a child she had had fearful dreams 
and fits of somnambulism, but these had passed 
away, only recurring rarely, when some strong 
excitement or terror had shaken her nerves. 
That this was the case now he knew, and he 
began to think it would be best to mention 
Philip Dalton^s name, and then strive to soothe 
her through her very fears. 

'^ Lina,^^ he whispered, " is it Philip^s face you 
see V 

" Dead,^' she answered, lifting her white face 
from her hands, and showing him her large eyes 
fixed and glassy, distended with the horror of 
her dream. ^' He and Hester both dead, and 
they have drowned my child. They hold it up in 
their dead hands above the waves that I may 
see it. Oh, thrust it down : let it sink, let the 
sea cover it \" 

'^ Lina ! Lina \" said Mr. Spence, still 
softly, and still fearful of touching her or arous- 
ing her suddenly, lest her terror on awaking 
should be. greater than the fear which bound 
her in this strange sleep. " Lina, your child is 
safe and well. It is only Philip Dalton^s face 
you see on the waves.^' 
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" Philip^s face T^ she repeated, vaguely, 
putting her hands up about her neck, as though 
to search for a ribbon she wore there. " Do 
you mean his picture ? Oh yes, ITU give it back 
to him, if you like. I donH care for it. But 
we must not let him know just yet that Fm 
going to marry Ralph Hatherleigh.^^ 

She finished with an echo of the same 
childish laugh with which she had given up 
her early lover ten years ago ; but the laugh 
ceasod abruptly, and she awoke in the sudden 
silence. Then came a moment of bewilder- 
ment and terror — a moment in which she 
raised her eyes to her father^s face with a 
vague fear in them, changing like a flash to 
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" I have been walkiug in my sleep again, 
she said, grasping his hand nervously. 

" Yes, Lina,^^ he replied, soothingly. 

'' And have I talked T' 

'' Yes, Lina.'^ 

" What have I said, father ?" she asked, with 
forced calmness. 

" You have spoken of T*hilip Dalton.^* 

The tight clutch of Lina^s hand relaxed ; the 
tension visible on all her features softened, and 
her voice took a more natural tone. 

^^ I must have dreamed of the wreck/^ she 
observed, quietly. '' What have I said of 
Philip V' 
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The question irritated Mr. Spence. Patiently 
as he had ever borne with her, he felt roused to 
indignation now. 

^^ You try me too hard, Lina/^ he said. ^^ If 
you dare to cherish a wicked love for this man, 
at least don^t speak to me of it.^' 

" Have I said I loved him ?" she returned. 
" If I said it waking, I lied ; and if I said it 
sleeping, the words were false as — as the falsest 
dream that ever disturbed the brain.^' 

Her father heard her say this with surprise, 
sorrow, and anxiety, all blended. He did not 
believe her; looking on her little shrinking 
figure, and her white face, he saw the excite- 
ment and fever, which had disturbed her rest 
and brought her hither in unhealthy and pain- 
fiil sleep, still shook her frame, and shone in her 
large bright eyes, and he thought her words 
sprung from this and not from the truth. 

^' Let me take you back to your room, Lina,^^ 
he said. "We won't discuss this matter further 
now.'' 

" No, no, father," she returned, excitedly, 
pushing back his hands as he would have aided 
her to rise ; " I must and will tell you the truth 
before I go to rest. Philip Dalton is drowned : 
he is lying dead and uncoflSned in the sea. I 
dare not speak falsely of him now ; I dare not 
put upon his soul a sin which he never com- 
mitted. Father, if he and I have met in 
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Londou — met secretly, as I own we have — we 
have met with no thought of love for each other 
in our hearts. We have met almost without 
friendliness. No word of love has ever passed 
between us since the day I gave him back his 
picture beneath Hatherleigh Oak.^^ 

'^Lina/* said her father, "is it worth while 
to strive thus to deceive me ? You have that 
man^s portrait on your neck now.^^ 

" Philip's V^ she cried, in astonishment. " My 
dear father, you are mad V' 

Hastily drawing forth the ribbon from her 
bosom, she opened the locket she wore, and 
showed him the face of Ralph Hatherleigh, her 
husband. 

"Are you satisfied ?'' she said, letting the 
locket fall wearily. " I wish you would believe 
me, father ; you ought to know me by this 
time. You ought to know how I enjoy a bit of 
mystery and romance, without, I hope, doing 
any harm.'' 

" Then what is the romance and mystery, 
Lina?*' asked her father. "And why have you 
met Philip Dalton at all ?" 

" Ah, that's my secret," she returned, re- 
lapsing into her chUdish way, and pinching his 
little finger hard. " What a cruel old bear you 
are, not to let me amuse myself with a secret !" 

" Lina, be serious, if you can," said her 
father " Don't tell me you have risked all the 
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happiness and respectability of your life for a 
foUy/^ 

" Not for a folly/' she answered ; '^ bnt for 
something very wise^ most reverend signor/^ 

She glanced up in his face as if to read there 
some guess of the truth, some encouragement 
perhaps to speak more fully; but she saw only 
settled sorrow and unbelief, and at this her tone 
changed to earnestness. 

*' My dear father, I never guessed you would 
take this silly matter to heart so much/' she 
said. " The truth is just simply this : I wanted 
some one to arrange Hester Hartrow's departure 
for Australia, and I wrote to Philip and asked 
him to do it. He consented at once, and came 
up to London, and saw me; then he took the 
money, bought her outfit, paid for her berth — in 
fact, did all the business splendidly. But 
directly after I had seen him I began to be 
frightened. I thought you would be vexed if 
you knew we had met, and I feared if the 
Hatherleighs heard of it, they would try to 
make mischief between me and Ralph. More- 
over, they would feel excessively annoyed at my 
assisting Hester at all, and my doing it through 
Philip Dalton would be the culminating point of 
offence. So, foolishly perhaps, I made a 
ihystery of the whole affair ; and now the ship 
is gone down, I can't, of course, help feeling 
much shocked." 
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The tale was so plausible, that Mr. Spence 
half hoped, half beliered it tme. 

'^ Did you know Dalton was going to 
Australia ^ he asked. 

" No, he said nothing of it to me when he 
lefk for Plymouth/' replied lina. " I fear he 
must hare gone on board, thinking to please me 
by accompanying Hester as far as Havre, where 
the ship was to touch. So it is through me he 
has met his death — and I caused him sorrow 
enough in life, father." 

She ceased with a quick shudder, and re- 
mained silent with her eves fixed on the floor. 

" Don't reproach yourself with the man's 
death, Lina," said her father : " he evidently in- 
tended to go to Australia ; he had his wife with 
him." 

" His wife !" she repeated a little wildly. 
Did the paper say that ?" 

Yes, child. And now I insist on your 
going to rest. I won't hear a word more. 
Your sleep has already been unhealthy and dis- 
turbed." 

" Father, it frightens me to death when I 
walk about like this," said Lina, pressing closer 
to him in her terror. " I wish you would take 
me home. No one understands me like old 
Doctor Everard, who has known me all my life'. 
Say we shall go home to-morrow — will you ?" 

"If you think you can bear the journey, I do 
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believe it would be best for you to be at home, 
Lina/^ he returned. 

" Oh, the journey is nothing \" she cried. 
'^ There, I feel quite happy now.^^ 

She caught his hand as she spoke, and 
pressed it against her cheek, and with her face 
hidden thus she said, suddenly, " Did I say any- 
thing about Hester, father, in my sleep V 
Yes, about her and the child.^^ 
The child V she repeated, in a trembling 
voice. 

" Yes, you fancied it was drowned with 
Hester Hartrow and Philip. You thought they 
were holding it up above the waves with their 
dead hands for'^^ou to see.'^ 

" Was that all I said ?^' she asked. 

" That was all, Lina. And now I insist on 
your going to your room. I won^t answer 
another question,^^ replied her father. 

" What strange, queer, foolish things dreams 
are V^ said Lina, rising to her feet. " Fancy 
my imagining baby was drowned, and he safe 
all the while in his cradle. Good night, 
dear.^^ 

She stooped over her father and kissed him, 
and took a step or two across the carpet with 
her little bare feet, then she came back to him, 
and put her arms about his neck. 

*' Do come and lock my door and take away 
the key,^' she whispered. ^^ If I have that 
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horrid dream a second time, I am so afraid I 
shall walk in my sleep again." 

"You must not think so, Lina/^ said Mr. 
Spence. " Doubtless you will now sleep soundly. 
But I will do as you wish : it will be safer .^' 

His room was on the same floor close by ; 
and when Mr. Spence came back with the key, 
he laid it on the table, and taking Philip 
Dalton^s letter from his pocket-book, he sat 
down and read it over carefully. 

Was it compatible with Lina^s own statement 
to him? In spite of some discrepancies he 
thought it was. He reflected on those traits in 
his daughter's character, which rendered it 
highly improbable that she would risk her own 
happiness, for the sake of a poor unknown man 
like Philip Dalton. It was quite consistent 
with her love of admiration and her craving for 
excitement that she should meet him and sur- 
round their meeting with circumstances of 
mystery; but it would be strange indeed if 
these had made her forget for a moment that 
stronger self-love, and that curious, half-childish, 
yet wonderful craft, which hitherto had governed 
all her actions, making her suddenly wise and 
prudent in the midst of imprudence ; in fact, 
she was one who would go madly on in a flighty 
career, while it amused her, and who would stop 
short the instant she found it likely in any way 
to prove injurious to herself. Thus Mr. Spence 
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could imagine that, having yielded for a certain 
time to the pleasure of seeing her old lover 
under circumstances of romance and mystery, 
she would, according to her wont, change all 
her course suddenly, and plunge anew into more 
mysteries and deceits, for the sake of concealing 
the folly already committed. This would ac- 
count for Philip^s letter, addressing her as his 
sister, and also for the false name under which 
he lodged at Brompton. 

There are circumstances under which a man 
does all a woman tells him. If he has un- 
wittingly compromised her name, he feels bound 
to enter into any scheme which she may devise 
to set herself right with the world. Perhaps 
Philip Dalton had gone on board the ship at 
Lina^s persuasion; and the grief and agitation 
she had now shown might arise from remorse at 
having indirectly caused his death. 

The letter, which evidently had reached the 
hotel immediately after her departure, seemed to 
imply some long separation, to which he had 
unwillingly consented. The carriage into which 
he sprang at the station was labelled 
'^ Plymouth ;^^ doubtless it was there he joined 
this ill-omened ship. That Lina was ignorant 
of his intention, or innocent of any share in 
his departure, Mr. Spence did not believe. 
Lina^s dream, her agitation, her return to that 
habit of sleep-walking to which she was some- 
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times prone when excited, all proved the con- 
trary — all pointed to remorse and fear. 

Well, if this young man^s death was on her 
conscience, it was certainly unfortunate, hut she 
would forget it soon, and it was none the less 
an infinite relief to the unhappy attorney, who, 
sharp and hard to all the world besides, kept his [ 

heart ever soft and indulgent towards his I 

daughter. 

It was like the sudden discovery of the right 
road to a weary wanderer who has lost his way, 
this hope and belief that the mystery, in which 
Lina had chosen to envelope her stay in London, 
was merely one of her old freaks — one of those 
romantic outbreaks which appeared to he a 
necessity of her nature. He knew the intense 
enjoyment she derived from her foolish dramas 
while she acted them, and he knew also that 
hitherto she had always managed to make the 
mischief and the anxiety, which accrued from 
them, fall upon others rather than herself. And 
in this knowledge he was fain to take comfort, 
while he made up his mind to return home the 
next day, and await hopefully that reconciliation 
with the Hatherleighs which lie so ardently 
desired, and which the birth of his grandson 
now gave him reason to expect. 

In this mood Mr. Spence took his departure 
the next morning with Lina and her child. 
Byles meekly procured a second-class ticket for 
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himself, but at every available opportunity he 
presented his yellow countenance at the door of 
their carriage to inquire with abject humility 
whether he could get anything for Mr. Spence, 
or Mrs. Ralph, or the "dear baby'^ and nurse. 
Repeated refusals did not diminish his ardour. 
He only narrowed his eyes to a sharper line, 
and departed with a meek deprecatory sniff, 
which seemed to express that he felt himself the 
smallest and meanest of mortals, and it would 
do him an infinite honour if the whole party 
condescended to make a doormat of his mise- 
rable countenance. Thus, like a long yellow cat 
gliding softly towards his prey, did Ephraim 
Byles accompany Lina Hatherleigh to her home. 




TOL. I. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




ACH individual heart knows for itself 
that the pattern of its story is broken 
^ many times. Threads that we would 
gladly have woven are snapped cruelly, while 
others that we would fain have rejected take 
their place ; and thus the web of our existence 
is of many colours and many patterns, some 
sadly marred and unfinished. In this tale we 
shall come often upon such broken threads — 
gaps in time, changes of scene and of character ; 
hence there is a gulf of years between the last 
chapter and the one we now commence. Most 
of this time has been spent by Lina and her 
husband in Italy, while the boy, so long hoped 
for, has remained at home under the charge of 
his grandparents. Thus it is at the old Hall we 
find him now. 

" There is not a finer boy in Christendom,^* 
said Squire Hatherleigh, with pride. "Just 
3ome and see how he sits that pony.^^ 

The lady he addressed, a proud fair-looking 
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woman, scarcely seeming more than fifty, 
although she was in truth nearer sixty, rose 
and gazed out of the noble gothic window upon 
the boy, who bravely managed his high-spirited 
pony as he galloped up the road leading through 
the park. 

^^He^U surely fall,*^ cried Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
turning away her eyes in aflright. 

"Not a bit of it,^^ returned the squire. 
" The boy knows too well what he is about for 
that.'' 

In another moment the child, with his bright 
face flushed and glowing, and his blue eyes 
sparkling with the excitement of victory, pulled 
up the pony with both his little hands upon the 
bridle, and made him stand still beneath the 
window. 

'^Very well done, Ralph,'' cried his grand- 
father ; " only another time, when the pony is 
hot, use the curb, and you'll find him easier to 
manage." 

"Yes, grandpapa. Oh, I have had such a 
ride to-day ! We have been up to the top of 
the great Tor, and I've seen the sea, but I did 
not see papa's ship on it, though." 

" But it is coming, my boy ; and then I fear 
you and I will have to part." 

" But I don't mean to go," said the boy. 
" I like Hatherleigh much better than Coryton." 

At this instant he looked up, and caught 

7—2 
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sigbt of the fair, proud face, standing out 
against the folds of the crimson window curtain, 
and a slight chill seemed to pass over him. It 
was scarcely fear ; and yet, in the momentary 
shadow which fell upon his brightness and 
happiness, there was something sadder than fear. 
It was that sorrowful wonder, which haunts the 
heart of a child at discovering that amid all the 
love around him, there is one person withhold- 
ing love — one i)erson whose eye looks upon him 
with strange suspicion and reserve. In glancing 
at Mrs. Hatherleigh it would seem as if the 
boy was uncertain how he would be received; 
but when she smiled he brightened instantly, 
and a warm flush covered his young cheeks. 

^^ You wonH let papa take me away from 
Hatherleigh, will you, grandmamma ?^^ he said, 
earnestly. 

Did he appeal to her as instinctively knowing 
her will to be all-powerful at Hatherleigh, or 
was it a mere childish request ? 

"We must not keep you from your father 
and mother, if they wish to have you, Ralph/* 
she said, gently. " But your grandpapa and I 
shall be very sorry to part from you, and I dare- 
say we shall try to get you back again as soon 



as we can.^^ 



The boy looked wistfully at his grandfather, 
and his small lip trembled. 

" 1 wish papa^s ship was not coming home,^' 
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he said. " Here, Harry, take the pony. Fm 
going in now.^^ 

He walked on towards the open doors of the 
mansion with such an air of reflection over all 
his childish figure, that Mrs. Hatherleigh, in 
watching him, could not repress a smile. 

" Children's thoughts are strange things,^' she 
said. ^^ I wonder why Balph is sad at the 
thought of his father's return ? Most boys 
would be delighted at the idea of axhange, and 
the prospect of being again with their parents.'' 

" But, my dear, you must not forget the child 
has been more with us than with them, and, 
upon my word, I think he likes us better — I do 
indeed." 

The pleasure which beamed in the face of the 
old gentleman as he spoke, proved how much of 
his heart had gone forth towards the grandson, 
who came to him through a marriage he hated. 
His wife watched him with a keen look of 
interest, almost amounting to distress. 

^^ You are wrong to permit yourself to grow 
so fond of the child," she observed, in a cold 
tone. ^^ Is it likely a son of Caroline Spence 
will turn out well ? Don't set your heart too 
strongly on this boy, lest he should break it." 

^^ You are unfair, my dear, as you always are, 
when we discuss this subject," returned Mr. 
Hatherleigh ; and saying this, he settled himself 
in an arm-chair, with his newspaper, as though 
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he wished to avoid further allusion to his son's 
wife, hut Mrs. Hatherleigh would not have 
it so. 

" Unfair V she repeated, sarcastically. ^' Are 
you so weak as to use that expression regarding 
my opinion of Caroline Spence ? a woman who 
met another lover clandestinely up to the very 
day she accepted your son — a woman who has 
deceived her father countless times, and who 
married from the vilest motives of worldliness^ 
not scrupling for the sake of her ambition to 
sacrifice the only honest love she ever felt/' 

'^ You are too hard, my dear — ^too hard,'' said 
old Mr. Hatherleigh, and he turned his news- 
paper with a great rustle of the pages. 

'^I am not hard enough," resumed Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. '^ The truth is, you don't know 
that woman as I do. I have known and 
watched her from a child, when I pitied Peter 
Spence for having such a daughter." 

"But after all, excepting some foolish freaks 
when she was a girl, what do wc know against 
her?" asked her husband with sudden serious- 
ness. "The worst we can sav is, that we 
suspect her motive in marrying Balph, because 
she threw over some poor painter fellow, who 
hadn^t a penny, in order to take the squire's 
son." 



« 



" It is not that only," said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
It is her low, deceitful nature to which I 
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object j it is the miserable small scandal of which, 
she made herself the object that I abhor ; and, 
above all, it is the absurd flirtations for which 
she was conspicuous as Miss Spence, that I 
must say, as I have always said, that she is no 
fitting person to represent the honour of Hather- 
leigh/^ 

^'I can^t say you are wrong there, my dear. 
But since Ralph has married her, and it is 
such an old story now, I don^t see what we can 
do but make the best of it/^ 

" Certainly, Mr. Hatherleigh, let us make the 
best of it. The question is, what do you con- 
sider the best ?" And the fair proud face con- 
fronted him with a steadfast look upon the brow, 
which he knew well. 

'^Why ask that now, Liicy?^^ he said, 
irresolutely.. ^^ I don^t see any necessity for 
discussing this old, Avorn-out subject of Ralph's 
marriage at present.'^ 

'^ No necessity V she answered, a little scorn- 
fully. " How can you say that, when any day 
may bring us the news of the arrival of your 
son and his wife, and when you know that you 
will be called upon then to decide how you will 
receive them.^' 

'^ Kindly, Lucy, my dear ; kindly, of course.^^ 

" Well, so Ipt it be V^ she said, with a deep 
sigh. "But you must not expect me to be 
anything more than civil. I will ask her here 
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now and then to a grand dinner, but I cannot 
promise to be affectionate or familiar/^ 

^^Well, well/^ responded the gentleman; ''I 
believe the grandeur will please her more than 
the affection would ; the question is, will it con- 
tent your son ?" 

^^ Ralph married to please himself/^ said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, " and he must bear the conse- 
quences of a foolish choice. I told him from 
the first that he might make Caroline Spence 
his wife, but he could not make her my 
daughter.^^ 

" She won't expect too much from you, my 
dear,'' returned her husband, with imconscious 
sarcasm ; ^* but I think Ralph will not consent to 
a full reconciliation on any other terms than a 
proper recognitioii of his wife, and a reception 
befitting his and her position as n>y son and 
daughter-in-law. " 

Mrs. Hatherleigh's proud face flushed to the 
brow, and her lips quivered painfully. 

^^You say all this because you have the love 
of an old man for his grandson," she observed. 
^^ It is for the boy's sake you are weak enough 
to talk of the child of Peter Spence and his 
kitchen-maid as your daughter." 

'^Not kitchen-maid, my dear, only house- 
keeper; a thing which all ladies are, or ought 
to be ; and as to my love for the boy being the 
love of an old man, it is at least a love strong 
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enough to stand by him, and it will. Moreover, 
I am not too old both to do and to mean what 
I say/^ 

Mrs. Hatherleigh was a woman quick to 
perceive when she had gone too far. Her last 
words were indeed scarcely spoken before she 
felt they were injudicious; and during her 
husband's speech she had drawn near to him, 
and laid her small, white, firm hand upon his 
arm. 

" Stephen,^' she said, very gently, " I never 
meant to wound you by an allusion to your age. 
I was thinking merely of the cruelty of love — 
love between the aged and the very young, I 
mean. I know how often it proves the last and 
saddest wrench the human heart can feel. The 
boy you love so much will forget you, or perhaps 
be taught by his mother to hate you.'' 

"Do you know you say fearful things at 
times, Lucy?" returned Mr. Hatherleigh, with 
some excitement. "Is it for this fancy that 
you steel your heart against the child as you 
do?" 

" Yes," she answered, firmly, "I confess it 
is. I confess that from Caroline Spence I 
expect only a stab, and I look forward to 
her child being made a cause of torture to us 
both." 

"I trust not," said Mr. Hatherleigh, in a 
husky voice. " He is as bright and good a boy as 
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ever lived, and I canH believe in his turning out 
a curse to us/^ 

" Not the boy/^ said his wife, hurriedly. '^ But 
can^t you see how, through our love for him, 
his mother may hold her hand on our very 
hearts, and repay us for all the slight we have 
shown her these years pstet V^ 

" I don*t believe her capable of such a 
thought,^^ he returned; "but I can understand 
now why, with such an idea in your mind, you 
withhold your love from the child, as you 
evidently do/' 

Mrs. Hatherleigh was silent, but her face 
grew very pale, and her proud, deep-set' eyes 
were strangely shadowed and darkened when she 
jspoke again. 

" Perhaps it would be wiser not to anticipate 
€vil,^^ she said with an eflFort, and as if not 
noticing the remark her husband had made on 
her want of tenderness to her son^s child ; ^* so 1 
will annoy you no more, Stephen, with my fore- 
bodings. Let us settle what we shall do 
respecting Ralph and his wife on their return 
home. You do not appear to comprehend half 
the difficulties which stand in the way of my 
receiving them here.^' 

"My dear Lucy, we can always make 
difficulties,^^ responded Mr. Hatherleigh, shortly. 

" These are not of my making, Stephen,^' she 
replied. " Are you aware that Augusta refuses to 
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meet Mrs. Ralph, and will decline to come here 
if she knows her to be a visitor T^ 
, Mr. Hatherleigh whistled in a dismayed way, 
but made no other reply. . 

'' And she is not the only one" continued his 
wife, ^^who would decline an invitation to 
Hatherleigh if they thought it would bring them 
into contact with Caroline Spence. Neither 
Lady Boscastle, nor Mrs. Trenaton, nor — 
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'^ Never mind a list of them/^ said the squire, 
bluntly. "I perceive how the land lies with 
you women, and I foresee that a visit here 
might turn out more painful for Ralph and his 
wife than I suspected. But I would not permit 
her to be insulted beneath my roof, and I should 
make Augusta understand that very quickly .^^ 

^^ You cannot expect a Lady Augusta Coryton 
to notice a Caroline Spence,^^ said Mrs. Hather- 
leigh. 

Yes I can,^^ returned the sturdy squire, 
when both Lady Augusta Coryton and Caroline 
Spence write their name Hatherleigh nowj and 
are in fact sisters-in-law, whether my lady likes 
it or not." 

^^It is not Augusta only who objects/^ said 
Mrs. Hatherleigh. ^^ Ernest declares his wife 
shall never meet Ralph^s wife either in this 
house or elsewhere.^^ 

" I did not think Ernest was such a fool/^ 
said the squire, in a hard tone. ^^If you and I 
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choose to forgive Ralph his marriage, I don^t see 
that he has a right to look upon it as an 
unpardonable oflFence. Does he suppose I am. 
going to disinherit my eldest son and my grand- 
son in his favour, to reward him for having 
married an earPs daughter? Pshaw! Ernest 
was always a puppy !" 

Mrs. Hatherleigh^s fair, proud face grew very 
white as her husband spoke thus, but she did 
not interrupt him or answer in haste. On the 
contrary, her words were very low and calm as 
she said, " You may have forgiven Balph his 
marriage; but I have not, and never can. Nay, 
Stephen, hear me out. If he had chosen the 
poorest girl living, who loved him, and who had 
faith, truth, and honour for her dowry, I would 
have welcomed her to my heart right willingly. 
But I should look in vain for these qualities in 
Caroline Spencc, and I know she married my 
son without loving him. There lies the true 
gall of this bitterness for me, Stephen. My poor 
boy was taken for his money and his expecta- 
tions, not for himself.^^ 

^^And so is every other man,^^ replied Mr. 
Hatherleigh, " as far as I see." 

^^You are unjust in saying that," she 
answered. ^'When you brought me first to 
this house, had I any thought of ever coming 
here as its mistress? You were a poor soldier 
then, with two elder brothers; and surely. 
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Stephen, you don^t suppose I was mercenarily 
counting upon the chance of their death when I 
accepted you t" 

" No, indeed/^ said Mr. Hatherleigh, " I 
never insulted or wronged you by such a 
thought, Lucy. Wljy apply my words to your- 
self? I only spoke generally. ^^ 

He stretched out his hand to her, lover-like, 
and she placed hers within it, and stood silently 
by him, leaning slightly on his strong shoulder, 
both with their thoughts carried away to early 
days of youth and happiness. 

" I applied your remarks to ourselves,^^ she 
said, ^^ that you might feel how painful it would 
be if true, and that you might sympathize with 
my bitterness in knowing my son is the victim 
of such a marriage. There were none but mer- 
cenary thoughts in the heart of his wife when 
she took him.^^ 

^' Well, my dear, if we grant that the match 
on her side was worldly, and on his foolish, we 
must still come back to the old truth, that we 
must make the best of it, and so as her 
health is better, and they are both coming 
home, and — and as we love the child, and as 
he is undoubtedly my heir, I say let us invite 
them to Hatherleigh, and forgive and forget the 
past.^^ 

If there was a momentary struggle still in Mrs. 
Hatherleigh's proud heart, she did not show it. 
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" I will do as you wish/^ she said, softly. ^' A 
kind letter of invitation shall meet them at 
Southampton/^ 

She would have released her hand from 
her husband^s, but he held it fast a mo- 
ment longer, saying, "I know it will be hard 
to give Mrs. Ralph a daughter's welcome, 
but if we offer forgiveness we won't do it by 
halves.'' 

" No, certainly not," she anwered, freeing her 
hand now. '^ It shall be whole and entire." 

She did not speak regretfully, or with sorrow ; 
her tone was resolute, as though in having come 
to a decision, she had resolved to keep it in the 
spirit as well as the letter. It was Mr. Hather- 
leigh who sighed heavily, as he caught up his 
hat and walked slowly across the hall. 

'' Peter Spence is such a sneaking scoundrel," 
he said, making a sudden stop at the door. " I 
don't see that I am bound to shake hands again 
with him because we acknowledge his daughter ; 
eh, Lucy?" 

" We can't forgive by halves," returned his 
wife. ^' You have just said so yourself." 

Another deep sigh, as he brushed his hat 
round and round reflectively with his sleeve, 
then he rammed it on his head with great 
force, saying, finally, ^'Well, if it should be 
necessary, I'll stand the attorney. After all, 
he is the boy's grandfather as well as myself. 
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And hang it, you know, Ernest has only got 
girls/' 

With these last words he was gone, and Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, drawing her desk towards her,, 
wrote a long letter to her eldest son. She 
wrote freely and fast, not like one who had long 
discontinued a correspondence with the person 
she addressed; and yet it was hard to say from 
her manner whether joy or sorrow ruled most 
in her heart as she wrote. In seeking this late 
reconciliation, was she obeying her husband's 
wish or her own ? 

Perhaps like many men, Mr. Hatherleigh 
had in time past made his wife the exponent 
of his feelings, and placed to her account the 
anger and wounded pride which he cherished 
himself, and which had so long closed the doors 
of Hatherleigh to Peter Spence and his daughter ; 
thus while he argued against his wife's hardness, 
and met her objections curtly, he may have 
really been overcoming his own. 

It would almost seem as if this was the case^ 
for Mrs. Hatherleigh, as she folded her letter, 
said to herself, " My objections are a forebodings 
a fear ; his are a settled hatred to the Spences ; 
and he gives way only after years of waiting, 
when he sees there is no chance of Ernest 
having a son." 

As the Hatherleigh postman went down the 
park with that letter in his bag, there was a 
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long shadow creeping towards the house, which 
wriggled on the grass, and wound itself round 
trees, more like a tail attached to the hody of 
Ephraim Byles, than like the honest shadow of 
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N the western side of Corvton, with the 
great grey Tors rising between it and 
the sea, there lay a little dell called 
Sunniehayes. It was fringed and dotted here 
and there with great, leafy, giant elms and 
beeches, which seemed to have slipped down 
hither from the dense wood beyond, ai^d to 
revel in the greater freedom and space they had 
in which to breathe, and spread their cool green 
branches far and wide. In the fulness of their 
leaf these glistened above the head of the way- 
farer like green arches hung in mid-air be- 
tween him and the sun, or their inmost depths 
seemed to the freshened eye some Dryad^s grot, 
leafy and pure, and cool as the green sea. 

The dell was not too smooth and tame. The 
wild heath of the Tors encroached upon it, with 
yellow furze and flowering broom ; and flung, 
as if by some giant's hand in play, there lay 
scattered among these many a huge rock and 
boulder, rolled down from the granite hills above 
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Then, too, in tlie midst of the dell, there ran a 
quick bright stream, never dull or dry in 
summer, never too full or too rough to cross in 
winter. In all the country round there was no 
such place for primroses as the banks of this 
stream — not close upon the edge of the water, 
but further back upon a warm sunny slope, 
beyond the rocks, which lay about the little 
river^s path. Here they clustered, like pale 
stars, in myriads, whole beds of them, filling the 
air with their sweet scent, and calling forth 
many a cry of delight from the children, who 
wandered hither to fill their laps with spring 
flowers. 

Everywhere throughout the dell the foot 
pressed perfume from the grass. Here it bent 
down the camomile daisy, or the wild mint and 
thyme; there it crushed the violet and the 
bluebell ; and overhead sang the lark, and from 
the wood stretching away towards Hatherleigh 
came the sweet notes of thrush and linnet, 
while the huge Tors towered upwards in the 
blue distance, catching the fantastic shadows 
which the white clouds threw on them from the 
sky. 

At the top of the dell furthest from the Tors, 
and looking westwards down the valley, stood a 
substantial cottage, built of stone, not pic- 
turesque in itself, but made so by the scenery 
around it, and, above all, by its garden and 
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orchard, and the profusion of bright flowers 
clustering round its casements. 

This was Sunniehayes Cottage. It looked an 
earthly paradise, and its owner was Ephraim 
Byles. Not that Ephraim inhabited it by 
himself. He knew better than to live in 
solitude, or to pay an ill-conditioned maid-of-all- 
work to bully him and cook his victuals badly. 
So he patronized his old father, Job Byles, and 
his three sisters, who all worked for him, and 
paid him for their board. Father Job dug in 
the garden early and late, and planted in the 
crops year by year; moreover, he attended to 
the orchard, the gathering in of apples, and the 
making of cider, besides the daily cutting of 
wood for the fire, and the hauling of turf from 
the moor. In fact, he was a very efficient 
servant, considering his age, and Ephraim 
patronized him most benignly, and took care of 
his little savings for him, keeping the interest 
of course for payment of his board and lodging. 

In his youth old Job had been a serving-man, 
" proud in heart and mind," and may be, ako, 
a little of a fox in stealth and greediness. He 
had served the great House of Coryton ; it was 
then he had " three suits to his back, six shirts 
to his body, horse to ride, and weapon to wear.^* 
He had been Lord Coryton^s gamekeeper, and 
although his gun was now long laid aside, he 
still continued to be the most cunning old 
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trapper this side the Atlantic ocean. Was it 
through this life-long habit of his of setting 
traps for unwary animals, that his son was born 
like a cat, sly of hand, watchful of eye, quick of 
ear, and greedy of heart ? Old Job could sit all 
day patiently at a rabbit^s hole or a badger^s 
cave ; and Ephraim, in his way, could be patient, 
too, and set his traps with a hand as smooth, as 
cunning, and as cruel as the most treacherous 
paw that ever unsheathed talon from a velvet 
case. Who can tell how much of this nature 
of his he owed to the fact of his father being 
a trapper? 

It was in the days of old JoVs pride that his 
daughters were born, and when his meek wife 
asked what the eldest should be called, he 
answered instantly, that since his name was Job, 
his girls should be called after the daughters of 
Job. Accordingly they were christened respec- 
tively, Jemima, Kezia, and Keren- happuch ; but 
this last being an utterly impracticable name, it 
got gradually changed to Happy. So at this 
present time they were known as Miss Jem, 
Miss ^Ziar, and Miss ^Appy Byles. Now the 
daughters of Job were the ^^ fairest women in 
the land,^^ but their modern namesakes too 
much resembled the old trapper to have the 
least pretension to beauty. They had the same 
flexible nose, with a twist at the tip ; the same 
long, wiry mouth, made to hold pins, hooks. 
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nails, and any other little bard commodity of 
that sort useful for baits or traps ; the same 
sharp teeth, fit to crunch a rabbit^s head, or bite 
the life out of any other struggling creature ; 
the same small sharp eyes, and complexions of 
frizzled mahogany. This description was ap- 
plicable to all three. Miss Happy, the youngest, 
was not quite so frizzled and freckled as her 
sisters ; Miss Jem squinted ; and Miss ^Ziar had 
lost a front tooth. By these marks they were 
recognizable to their friends. 

Ephraim in personal appearance bore but a 
small resemblance to his sisters and the old 
trapper. In looks and manners he was like 
his meek mother — smooth, white, quiet, and 
good-tempered when he was given the cosiest 
comer by the fire, the softest chair, and the best 
bits at meals. All this, however, were but 
phases of his outward shape; the inner life 
which moved him came from the trapper, and it 
was full of stratagem, patience, wariness, and 
cunning: he thought gins and snares, and 
dreamed pitfalls and lyings-in-wait. 

As for meek Mrs. Job Bvles — a woman rcallv 
having the meekness and quiet which her son 
seemed to have — she had long gone to that rest 
which certainly her married life had never given 
her. For Job and his children had been rather 
too much for Mrs. Byles ; metaphorically speak- 
ing, they had sharpened their teeth so often on hei 
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pale smooth face, that it got cut up into wrinkles 
before its time : and in the same wav the little 
plump body was so continually the target for the 
wit, spirit, and talents of her brilliant husband 
and progeny, that at last it gave way suddenly 
and broke down, never to be set up again. 
This amazed and puzzled the old trapper all the 
more, because never throughout her meek exis- 
tence had she ventured to say she " wouldn't 
fitand it,^^ or make other remonstrance against 
the fish-hooks, gins, and traps with which her 
daily food was baited, and the snaps, barks, and 
snarls which hunted her down, as it were, to the 
very death. 

'^ Lor-a-mussy \" said Job to his three daugh- 
ters, as he sat disconsolate by his turf fire, ^^ there^s 
your dear mother gone, and she never made a 
squeak for her life. Fve heerd a rabbit squeal 
like a hinfant when I've put my fiit on his ^ead, 
but your mother never made a moan. She went 
out just as quiet as my ould pipe when the ^baccy 
is smoked a^ay/' 

The three daughters, with tears on their cheeks, 
but with a twinkling of greed and anger in their 
eyes, were dividing '^ poor mother^s things ^^ among 
themselves, so their father's remark passed un- 
heeded. After a while he spoke again — this time 
Teflectivelv — 

" Yes, she's gone like a whiff of /baccy smoke ; 
and I dcssav vou three maidens abbn't waun of 'ec 
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larned how to maakc thic sweet, giblet-pie I^m so 
fond on/' 

The meek Ann Dommy had been still-room 
maid at Coryton Castle, and she had a skilful hand 
in pies and pastry, and all manner of cakes : the 
old man missed her at his meals for a long while. 

5|* r|» 5|C 9|C Vv" 

On the evening of the day on which Mrs. 
Hatherleigh wrote to her son. Job Byles sat by 
the jBre, mending an old trap. There was always 
a turf fire on the hearth, summer and winter; 
and while he worked he sniffed now and then, as 
trappers and hunters are wont to do, with a sense 
of gratification. There was a potato-cake baking 
on the hearth beneath a three-legged crock, and 
it smelt good. 

"Jem," he cried to his eldest daughter, on 
whom had fallen, in a slight degree, the mantle 
of her mother's skill, " I reckon this yeer caake 
is done.'' 

"Then ye're out o' yer reckoning," snapped 
Miss Jem. " I know well enough when I put 
^un under the crock and raked the aishes over 
'un. I tell 'ee he'll be done to a minute when 
Ephraim do come in, and not afore." 

"Thee'st got a zharp tongue," mumbled old 
Job ; " and I baint the waun to set 'un clacking. 
Ill lev' 'ee alone — I will,^' and he set to 
work again at his trap till the strong iron and 
wood were welded together once more, and the 
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spring went down with a sudden snap, cruel to 
hear. ^^ I reckon he^ll hould now/^ he remarked, 
complacently. "I shall ketch thic otter this time.^^ 
Miss Jem, who was busy laying the tea- 
things, gave a short laugh. 

" Lor', father, haven't 'ce given up that yet ?'' 
she said, scornfully. '^ You might as well try 
to trap a pixy, as ketch that otter. You'll 
never see any more of 'un than his tail, as he 
dives out of sight, laughing at 'ee." 

Now Job's failures with regard to the trap- 
ping of this otter, who lived or was supposed to 
live in a certain deep hole in the river among a 
larder of trout, was a sore subject with him, and 
he showed his teeth to Miss Jem in a snarling 
way, as he replied to her remark — 

^'You never mind; you hould your jaw, 
Jein. It's onny a woman's jaw. A woman 
don't knaw nothin' about sport, or traps, or gins, 
or guns, or anythin' sensible — them's a man's 
work. I tell 'ee waun day I shall ketch thic 
otter : you'll see." 

Miss Jem was doubtless ready with a sharp 
reply; but at this moment Ephraim's sly step 
shuflSed over the threshold, and she held her 
peace. 

" Well, father," said Ephraim. 

"Well, my son," grinned old Job, "how 
arr'ee ?" 

" Tired out," returned Ephraim, flinging Li..i- 
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self into tlie best chair, and showing his yellow 
teeth in a cavernous yawn. '^ The way our old 
man has been going on to-day is worse than 
wasps' nests, and that's the truth. If it wasn't 
for that pitfall I've told 'ee of so often, father, I 
do believe I should lose my temper. As it is, I 
keep as quiet as a lamb." 

" Mr. Spence don't take you for a lamb, 
Ephraim, I should hope," said Jemima. 

" It's no odds what he takes me for," re- 
turned Ephraim, with a loud sniff. " I wonder, 
Jem, you can't get tea ready against a fellow 
comes in — a fellow, too, who is working all day 
under a iron yoke for his family." 

This was one of Ephraim's favourite fictions, 
and one which his sisters had discovered it would 
be wise not to disturb. Hence Miss Jemima 
made him no reply, except by lifting the kettle 
from the crook by which it hung over the turf 
fire, and filling the big black tea-pot simmering 
on the hearth with boiling water. "Tea is 
ready, Ephraim." 

Ephraim gave a dissatisfied glance at the 
table, and sniffed contemptuously at the radishes 
and brown bread and butter. 

Now the potato-cake, being done, had sub- 
sided into a quiescent state, and no longer gave 
out that delicious fragrance which had intimated 
its existence to old Job, and hence Ephraim's 
sniffs had a world of disappointment and bitter- 
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ness in them, perfectly comprehensible to Miss 
Jemima. • So when she took the bellows and 
blew the ashes away from the rim of the crock, 
and then turning it over, displayed the cake, 
crisp, brown, and beautiful, there was a little 
smile of triumph on her face as she glanced at 
her brother. 

^^I thought, Jem,^^ said Ephraim, with im- 
mense good temper, " that you werenH such a 
fool as to give a fellow only dry bread and 
butter. Come, let's begin.'' 

" Wait till I call Happy and Kezia," returned 
Jemima. 

" Wait ! What should we wait for ?" asked 
Ephraim, helping himself enormously, and filling 
his mouth forthwith. ^^ Wait for nobody : that's 
my motto." 

Jemima, however, opened the door, and 
called to her sisters, and then there fell on the 
ear the faint tinkle of a very old piano feebly 
played, mingled with a queer sort of chirruping, 
not by any means in time or tune with the 
accompaniment. This was the two younger 
Misses Byles singing a duet. 

" There they go again !" said old Job, in a 
tone of exasperation. " It was a bad speccyla- 
tion, Ephraim, when you boft thic ould cranky 
machine. However, there's a deal of wires in 
'un, which will sarve for snares waun day, when 
I crack 'un up, as I sartingly shall.^ 
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" What are you talking of, father ? " cried the 
little thin, sharp voice of Miss Kezia. ^^I 
wonder you let your family down as you do. 
Why should you object to our having a piano ? 
Ephraim is managing clerk now at Mr. Spence's. 
That's a genteel position, and I don't see why 
we should not be a little genteel in our own 
home/' 

"I wish you'd be genteel some other way/' 
retorted Job. " Seemin' to me it eddn't pleasant 
for a man to fancy there's pigs killing some- 
where round all day long." 

To this compliment the musical sisters vouch- 
safed no reply. 

" Have some cake, Happy ?" said Jem. 

" No, thank you," she replied ; " potato-cake 
is so low. I wonder, Ephraim, to see you eating 
such vulgar stuff.'* 

^^I ain't quite so genteel as to go and starve 
myself," observed Ephraim. 

" Good gracious !" shrieked Miss Kezia ; 
'* here's Squire Hatherleigh at the gate, and his 
little grandson !" 

Ephraim's narrow eyes turned greedily to the 
window at this news, and a peculiar smile came 
over his yellow face. 

^^ And they are coming in !" exclaimed Miss 
Happy, in wonder. " Jemima, you must show 
them into the parlour." 




CHAPTER X. 




LD Job's parlour was an excessively gen- 
teel room, smelling mueli like a mouse- 
trap. There was a small square of 
carpet in the middle of the floor, on which stood 
a Pembroke table, with a gorgeous cloth, and a 
few old-fashioned annuals, wide open; two pea- 
cock^s feathers of immense length joined in an 
arch over the chimney-piece above the head of 
an impossible dog of the earthenware species, 
flanked on either side by a china lamb ; against 
the wall, on a smaller table, rested a resplendent 
teatray, representing a swan on a lake of bril- 
liant colours ; and next this was placed the old 
square piano, which Ephraim had bought so 
very second-hand that its first-hand period could 
only be dimly guessed at. 

When Mr. Hatherleigh was ushered into the 
faint fusty atmosphere of this genteel apartment 
by Miss Jemima Byles, he glanced at none of 
these objects, but went straight to a tall niche, 
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which was filled from floor to ceiling with 
stuflfed specimens of old JoVs skill as a snarer. 

'^ Ah V he said ; " here^s the very hawk I 
have been wanting so long to fill up my collec- 
tion. How did your father get it?'' 

" He set a gin for it, sir, right up on top of 
Castle Wood. It broke its leg in the gin and 
beat itself dreadfully. Its wings measured seven 
feet across when spread out/' said Jemima. 
'^Father didn't happen to go to the trap for 
three or four days, that's how it beat itself so 
bad, and was so long dying that some of its 
feathers is spoiled." 

The old sporting squire listened to this his- 
tory with an unmoved mien, but the child by 
his side shuddered. 

'^ My boy here," said Mr. Hatherleigh, " wants 
your father to get him a young squirrel. Do 
you think he can ?" 

'^ He'll do that easy enough," replied Jemima. 
" He can fetch a nest of young ones, and our 
cat will bring 'em up for you. She'll take to 
'em quite natural if we drown her kittens." 

" There, Ralph, my lad, you'll have two or 
three squirrels instead of one," said Mr. Hather- 
leigh, in his jolly western voice. "Is your 
father in. Miss Byles? I should be glad to 
speak to him." 

In another instant the hunting squire and 
the old trapper stood side by side. Their in- 
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stincts were sufBciently alike to give a keen 
touch of sympathy to their minds as they talked 
learnedly of 

« Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or Ijm. 



t* 



Old Job had a tale to tell of every beast 
and bird in the tall ease, and Mr. Hatherleigh 
listened, nothing loth, to stories which made the 
old man's keen cruel eye glow, and his eager 
mouth twist and turn with wonderful flexibility. 

'* But you have an empty compartment here. 
Job,'' said the squire ; ^' that looks ugly. You 
ought to catch some ^ varmint ' or other to put 
in there." 

''I means to, your honour," returned Job, 
'^There's a tarnation otter in the river which 
Fm arter, and hopes to ketch. The times I've 
tried to trap thic slippery beast is past reckon^ 
ing; I warr'nt when I do find 'un in the gin, 
I'll skin 'un alive for vengeance, I will." 

^^Ah," said Mr. Hatherleigh, carelessly, ^^I 
i^ish you success, Job, and hope I shall see that 
poacher of fish in the empty case one day." 

^^ Poacher of fish, sure enough, sir," continued 
Job. " My lord was saying to me t'other day, 
he scarce ever got a dish of trout out of the 
river now. None of the gentry round keeps 
otter-hounds, or we might hev' a try at the 
varmint that way. In coose, if any gen'lman 
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hunted otters, I wouldn't set a gin 'pon no ac- 
count fur the beast. I never spoils sport. I 
hate poachers, or any of the low raff that hinders 
sport. It's my lord's wish I should trap the 
varmin — they hawks, and kites, and owls, and 
sich like — and this yere otter too." 

" You never snare a hare or a rabbit of 
my lord's, I suppose. Job?" observed Mr. 
Hatherleigh, with the twinkle of a smile in his 
eve. 

The old trapper drew himself up with an 
aggrieved air. 

" You shouldn't ax sich a question as that, 
squire, of an ould keeper," he answered, gravely. 
^' Man and boy I've lived on the Coryton lands 
sixty-three year, and never had no sich word 
said to me afore. My lord wouldn't give me a 
pension, and the range of his woods, if he didn^t 
know Job Byles could be trusted." 

^^No offence. Job, I hope?" returned the 
squire. '' I was but jesting." 

^^I don't like no sich jokes," replied Job, 
grimly. ^* I've helped ketch too many poachers in 
my day, to turn poacher myself in my ould age. 
I was the man that knocked Hartrow down 
when your honour's under-keeper was killed — 
young Tarn." 

^' Ah ! you were at that affair, were you. Job ?" 
said Mr. Hatherleigh. ^^ That Hartrow was as 
hardened a rascal as ever lived." 
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" None worse/' replied Job, ^* in the way of 
poaching. The parish is well rid of '\m" 

'' I was determined to get the scoundrel con- 
victed/' continued the squire, warming with the 
subject ; '^ and Fm glad Fve rid the country of 
him altogether/' 

^^ Kith and kin/' remarked Job, with a queer 
look, glancing out of his sharp eyes. 

'^ No, not exactly that," said Mr. Hatherleigh. 
'^ Old Hartrow still lives on the heath. I dare- 
say he owes me no good will, but I allowed him 
to stay in his cottage at my son's request." 

'' Mr. Ernest's ?" asked Job. 
No. Ralph's," was the reply. 
Ah, I thought Mr. Ernest wouldn't give a 
helpin' hand to a Hartrow," said Job ; " he esn't 
one of thic sort, nor Lady Augusta neither. 
And I rayther expec' 'twas Mrs. Ralph as axed 
her husband to give ould 'Hartrow his good word 
with you j she was always very thick with them 
Hartrows, bad lot though they be." 

An expression of great annoyance passed 
over Mr. Hatherleigh's face. According to his 
ideas no bigger rascal existed on the earth than 
a poacher, and it was therefore painful to his 
mind to hear his son's wife spoken of as a 
familiar friend of these Hartrows. Moreover, 
the tone of respect with which the old trapper 
named Lady Augusta, changed, in mentioning 
Mrs. Ralph, to an inflexion of voice which 
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struck tlie ear with a sudden sense of hidden 
insolence or mystery, which was of course ex- 
cessively disagreeable to the man who had 
been obliged to accept her as a daughter-in-law. 
He turned abruptly to leave the little fusty par- 
lour, but Job^s next speech arrested him at his 
first step. 

^^ The reason of their being so thick, you see, 
was that Hester Hartrow knew all about Miss 
Lina's love affair with thic painter, who stayed 
at the Castle takin^ pictures of my lord and 
lady.'' 

" Hang the Hartrows, and the painter, and 
you too !'' cried the angry squire. ^* What do 
you mean, man, by talking this rubbish to me ? 
Do you think I want to hear any of your low, 
lying slanders against Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh ?'' 

^^No offence, sir,'' said Job, quite meekly. 
^^ But 't 'eddn't no slander of mine ; 'twas common 
talk at the time, and no harm that I knows on. 
A young lady may have more lovers and more 
offers than waun, I s'pose. Most of 'em does, I 
reckon." 

'^ Well, don't speak •disrespectfully again to 
me of my son's wife," returned Mr. Hather- 
leigh ; *' and don't mention her name in conjunc- 
tion with those Hartrows. Bless my soul ! why 
that 'fellow Hartrow is a convicted felon. His 
name and that of Hatherleigh should never be 
spoken in the same breath." 

VOL. I. 9 
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The squire had talked himself into somewhat 
of a rage, and his great stalwart form towered 
threateningly over the small, wiry figure of the 
trapper, who began apologizing in a frightened 
way for his inadvertent words. 

" I never thought no harm, squire, I do as- 
sure 'e,'' he said, cringingly. ^' It was aunly 
^long with Hester Hartrow that Mrs. Ralph con- 
sorted in th' ould time, and IVe heerd say she 
was far above Lewis Hartrow, and ran away 
with ^un from her own home somewhere up the 
country. Maybe, that was why Miss Spence 
was kind to her. And it 'eddn^t likely I shall 
ever put the names of Hatherleigh and Hartrow 
togither agin since Hester is drowned, and th^ 
auld man is the aunly waun of the family left 
alive; and Mrs. Ralph waient trouble herself 
about he, I reckon.^' 

In spite of the cringing tone of this 
speech, there was a something in it undefinable 
in words which still further irritated Mr. Ha- 
therleigh. 

'^ Hester Hartrow drowned V^ he repeated, 
angrily ; ^^ that is utterly false.^' 

" Is it, sure, sir T' replied Job, innocently. 
'^ I always heerd she and her child was drowned 
going to Australy. Thicks what I meant when 
I said your honour had got rid of all the 
Hartrows, kith and kin. And a good thing 
too,^' he hastened to add, with a curious chuckle 
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of enjoyment, ^' for I never wish to see a Hart- 
row at Hatlierleigh/^ 

*^ It is not likely that you will ever see one of 
that family get a cottage on my land, or on 
Lord Coryton^s either/^ said Mr. Hatherleigh. 
^^Nevertheless, I had nothing to do with the 
poaeher^s wife going to Australia, and I happen 
to know she was not drowned. Old Hartrow 
had a letter from her not many days ago.'' 

^^ Dear me now, was she saved by some mer- 
racul when the ship was wrecked 1" asked Job. 

^' I have not troubled myself to inquire.'' 

As Mr. Hatherleigh said this he nodded care- 
lessly to Job Byles, but with so slight an in- 
clination of the head, that it scarcely seemed a 
salutation, and passing through the kitchen with 
his hat on his head without a smile or a look at 
the three simpering Misses Byles, he strode into 
the garden, and called loudly to his little grand- 
son Ralph. 

That young gentleman had been seized by 
Ephraim, and carried round to the back premises 
to admire the skeleton bodies of sundry rats, 
weasels, stoats, owls, and badgers, which old Job 
had nailed, as a warning, to the sunniest side of 
the barn. There they hung looking so like a 
ghoul's larder, that the imagination grew sick at 
them, and every sense was offended by the 
nauseous ugliness of their dead bones and crack- 
ing skins. 
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^' Father killed 'em all/' said Ephraim, chuck- 
ling. ^^Oh, father is a cute hand at setting 
traps. There's nothing father can't hunt down. 
Lor' bless you ! father would hunt you down in 
no time, if you was to vex him, or me even, if 
he was set against me. I wouldn't be in old 
Job's bad books, no not for anything ! If I 
was, I should expect he'd set a trap for me and 
kill me, as sure as guns." 

All this was said in a tone which implied that 
the young Ralph was certainly not in Job's good 
books, and smiling a feeble flat smile of pleasure 
at the child's frightened face, Ephraim led him 
further on, and showed him a box of red-eyed 
eager ferrets, and lastly a little hedgehog curled 
into a prickly ball, impervious at all points. 

'^ That little beast is my pet," said Ephraim ; 
" he isn't a fellow, you see, to be caught napping, 
or to unroll himself when he don't choose. 
Bless you, he'll liear kicks, or cuffs, or blows, or 
any amount of bad usage, almost with the sense 
of a man, rather than unroll when he thinks it 
ain't safe. He always puts me in mind of a 
phap who has got a secret all to himself, which 
he hugs close and don't mean to unfold till he's 
sure about it, and till he can get something by 
it for himself." 

Ephraim Byles finished with a sniff and 
chuckle so loud and triumphant, that little boy 
Ralph looked up at him in amaze and instinctive 
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dislike, and said, coldly, that the hedgehog was 
an ugly thing, and that he would rather have a 
squirrel. 

" Ralph ! Ralph \" cried the voice of Mr. 
Hatherleigh. 

" There^s grandpapa calling V said the boy, 
struggling to free himself from Ephraim's flabby 
hands. " Let me go.^' 

*^ So you are called Ralph \" exclaimed Byles^ 
pretending extreme wonder, as though he had 
only just become acquainted with the fact. 
"But I don't think that's your name. Mr. 
Hatherleigh isn't calling you ; it's quite a mis- 
take, you know. I expect you arc only a little 
village boy dressed up, and you've got another 
name you won't tell." 

" What a great fool you are !" cried the child 
with wide open eyes, tugging angrily at Ephraim's 
yellow fingers. " Everybody knows I am Ralph 
Hatherleigh. I am the sixth Ralph Hatherleigh ; 
I've heard grandpapa say so often. Let me go ! 
You are hurting me. I will be let go !" 

Snatching his little reddened hand from the 
clammy grasp which held him, the child ran 
forward in hot haste, but was instantly overtaken 
by Ephraim, who with quite another voice and 
manner soothed him with humble apologies and 
abject snifiTs. 

'^ I was only in fun. Master Hatherleigh — I 
was really. You must not mind me; if a only 
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my way; I am so fond of teasing, that I can't 
help it sometimes. I know I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for poking my fun at a little 
gentleman like you, but I hope you'll look over 
it. And please don't tell grandpapa — there's a 
dear, kind, noble, little gentleman." 

Ephraim appeared to find a sort of pleasure in 
uttering these epithets, finishing his appeal with 
a sniff and a smile which would have tempted 
an honest man to knock him down. 

" I am no tell-tale," said the child. " I shall 
say nothing to grandpapa." 

^^ Ralph I Ralph!" cried Mr. Hatherleigh 
again. '^ Where the deuce is the boy gone ?" 

^^ Here we are, sir !" exclaimed Byles with 
cheerful humility. " I am so sorry, sir, to have 
kept you waiting, but Master Hatherleigh was so 
uncommon pleased looking at the guinea-pigs, 
and the ferrets, and a hedgehog we keep out 
backwards, sir, that he couldn't tear himself 
away when he heard you calling. You are not 
angry, I hope, sir ?" 

^^ Another time, Ralph, you'll obey me in- 
stantly," said Mr. Hatherleigh, paying no atten- 
tion to Byles's conciliatory speech. 

'^ Dear me ! of course he will, sir — won't you. 
Master Hatherleigh ? May I lift the little gen- 
tleman on his pony, sir ? There ! he'll make a 
fine bold rider and hunter one of these days — 
like his grandfather/ 
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And Ephraiin twisted Lis face into an expres- 
sion of intense admiration, and smiled and 
sniflFed as if he considered himself some lower 
animal, whose flesh and blood were quite of an 
inferior sort to the patrician clay he was con- 
templating. 

" Thank you/^ said the squire, as Ephraim's 
oflBcious fingers adjusted the reins, and held the 
stirrup meekly as the boy settled himself in the 
saddle. 

'^ You are to have a squirrel, Ralph. Grood 
evening, Mr. Byles.^' 

The squire spoke but roughly, for he was 
chafed by JoVs saucy mention of that black 
poacher Hartrow ; nevertheless, Ephraim accepted 
his salutation, as a beggar might a jewel flung 
by a king^s hand, taking it up, as it were, with 
servile gratitude, though it be fallen in the mud, 
and with a sly gleam in his narrow eyes he 
watched the pair ride away. 




CHAPTER XI. 




N a chamber of Coryton Castle a little 
maiden sat at a man^s feet. There 
was a book upon her knee, but her 
dear, innocent, steadfast eyes were not fixed 
upon its pages ; they were lifted to the earnest 
worn face of the man, who with head resting on 
his hand, and pencil poised in air, sat in thought, 
perchance hindered in his work by painful 
memories. 

" Father,^^ asked the child, a little timidly, 
" what are you sketching now ?'' 
A shipwreck, Ethel.'^ 
May I see it ?^' she asked. 
His eyes looked assent, and on this silent 
answer, she rose, and standing patiently by his 
side, she waited till he put the drawing before 
her. Then she scanned it with quiet wonder, 
and a slight paleness about the parted lips — 
curious signs of pain in a child so young — and 
then the little white bosom heaved, the tiny 
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hand trembled, and the great clear eyes looking 
up to his were full of tears. 

^' Father/^ she said, " is this the shipwreck in 
which mamma was drowned ? Is this the boat 
you saw sink down in the sea ?'^ 

This is like the boat, Ethel,^^ he replied ; 
but the shipwreck is not like the one from 
which you and I escaped. I have never tried, 
child, to sketch that/' 

The child had drawn nearer to him as he 
spoke, and leaned her sunny head against his 
shoulder. 

^' But that is mamma's face,'' she said, putting 
her finger on a crouching figure in the boat, 
whose pallid terror-stricken face was looking 
across the waves towards the sinking ship. 

" No, no, my dear, you are wrong," returned 
Mr. Dalton, hastily ; " there is no likeness to yom* 
mother in that figure." 

'^ Let me see mamma's picture," she said, and 
her little pleading hands clasped his arm caress- 
ingly. " I am sure that face is like hers." 

Perhaps it was to solve his ovm doubts, that 
Mr. Dalton unlocked his desk, and took thence 
a small case holding the miniature of a woman. 
As he opened it, and his eyes fell on the bright 
laughing face, he started, and caught up the 
drawing hastily. 

" You are right, Ethel," he said ; " the woman 
in the boat is like this — too like." 
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Then seizing his pencil, he defaced the 
whole figure with a rapid hand, while Ethel 
watched him with intent eyes full of pitiful 
wonder. 

" Why don^t you like mamma to be in the 
picture T' she asked. ^^ There, it is all spoiled 
now ; I don^t care for it any more/' 

" I will put a prettier lady in the boat, Ethel, 
and a little child on her knee,'' said Mr. Dalton. 
" WiU that please you V 

Ethel's eyes grew ftdl of indignant tears. 

^^ Do I want pretty ladies ?" she said. ^^ I 
wanted mamma." 

Mr. Dalton did not answer her ; he rose, and 
stretched out his hand for the miniature, mean- 
ing to replace it in the desk, but his little 
daughter seized it eagerly, and held it tightly 
against her childish breast. 

" May I kiss it before you shut it away ?" she 
said, tremblingly. 

• ^at is nonsense kissing a picture, Ethel," he 
replied ; " but you may do so if you wish." 

The permission was somewhat ungracious, and 
it chilled the child ; hence she uttered not a 
word more, as, with the shadow of a strange awe 
upon her face, she bent forward and pressed her 
rosy lips upon the cold, painted image of her 
dead mother. Then she whispered very softly 
to the smiling unanswering face,, and gave the 
picture hurriedly into her father's hand. 
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" What are you saying, Ethel T' he asked, 
sternly. " Speak out always.' 

'^ Nothing, father— nothing.^ 

^' But I heard you whisper," said Mr. Dalton : 
^' and I insist on knowing what you said.^^ 

A flush spread swiftly over her neck and face, 
and the long dark lashes drooped over the 
innocent, loving eyes, but there was no answer. 

" Speak," persisted Philip Dalton. " I in- 
tend to be obeyed, Ethel.^^ 

Then the words came brokenly, very low, 
spoken by quivering lips, while tears unshed rose 
up, and filled the downcast eyes. The man who 
forced speech from the heaving heart of the 
child, never guessed the effort, the agony it 
cost that little loving spirit to utter forth her 
secret. 

" I asked mamma to come out of the sea, and 
tell me what I must do to make you love me.^^ 

The words were scarcely spoken when the 
pent-up tears burst forth, and great rending sobs 
broke painfully from the child's lips. She tried 
hard to stifle them, dashing the tears away with 
one little hasty hand, while she held the other 
clenched against her heaving bosom. But all 
the unutterable longing of her heart — all those 
yearning, sorrowftd instincts, an undistinguish- 
able throng, which told her she was unloved — 
seemed to find form and speech in this sudden 
outburst of inarticulate grief. So it was long 
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before it yielded to her brave eflFort, and went 
back again in silence to hide in^her tender, loving 
spirit. 

With many shades of thought coming and 
going on his worn face, Philip Dalton watched 
the child^s struggle, only dimly comprehending 
it — dimly, because there was no answering 
instinct in his heart to tell him its deep mean- 
ing; and instinct, being truer than thought, 
can find only an interpreter in itself. So, as 
the child pressed her little pearly teeth upon her 
quivering lip, and drove back her agony upon 
her heart, the man gave himself to thought, and 
searched in his brain curiously to find a reason 
for her grief. He saw none ; it was a mere 
childish outburst, a dangerous over-sensitiveness, 
which must be checked. Questioning his con- 
science anxiously, it told him he had done his 
duty earnestly, painfully, by this poor motherless 
child ; therefore her tears caused him no reproach. 
With cold eyes fixed on her, neither sternly nor 
tenderly, he waited till the passion of her 
anguish had subsided into silence, then he 
spoke. 

" Ethel,^^ he said, " I will never let you see 
this picture again till you are a woman — till 
time and sense have taught you to conquer all 
foolish false fancies. Your mother cannot hear 
your silly words; she cannot come from the 
sea to teach you anything; if she could, she 
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would tell you that to keep my love you must 
be true and brave, not given to sickly tears for 
unreal sorrows. It is only a very foolish little 
child, indeed, who would suppose that her 
father did not love her/^ 

Philip Dalton bent over his desk and locked 
it, without glancing at the little creature to 
whom he had given a stone for bread, without 
seeing the wistful look of pain in her innocent 
eyes, as the picture was shut from her sight 
which she was never to see again till she was a 
woman. 

" I am sorry, Ethel,'^ he continued, gravely, 
'^to perceive in you a tendency to fret over 
morbid fancies. Life is a real, sad, and earnest 
fact, my child ; it must not be wasted in self- 
pity, or in grief over imaginary misfortunes : it 
must be spent in doing one^s duty bravely, no 
matter at what cost of pain to oneself. Do you 
understand me, or are my words too hard ?" 

^^ Too hard — ^too hard, indeed V' she might 
have cried, could the wonderful love of her 
young soul have shaped itself in speech ; but it 
had no eloquence of tongue. It could live and 
suffer, but of lip-talked tenderness it had none. 
Nevertheless, the cold, wise words her father 
spoke went into her very hearths core, to grow 
there, and bring forth fruit in time. Hence- 
forth she would have no self-pity, she would 
nurse no grief of her own j she would be brave 
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and silent — that would win his love. He had 
praised courage, and duty, and pain; and this 
was enough to make her stretch out her young 
hands passionately towards the sharpest thorns. 

" I think I understand/^ she said, very softly. 
'' Fll try to he hrave. I wonH cry again.^' 

^^ Try to be obedient, Ethel,'' said her father. 
" Bravery is the strong tree, which grows from 
that little seed, obedience. Remember you are 
never to ask to look at this picture again.'' 

" No, father." 

^^ And if I should chance to send you to my 
desk for a pen or paper, Ethel, you are not to 
touch the drawer in which it lies, or strive to 
see it unknown to me." 

^'Unless you show it to me father, I shall 
never try to see it again, except in dreams." 

" Dreams !" repeated Philip Dalton. '^ What 
has a child like you to do with dreams ? Your 
sleep should be like a flower's, dreamless and 
happy." 

" I don't mean dreams in sleep, father," said 
the child ; ^^ but the dreams that come into my 
eyes when I sit alone. I see mamma often then > 
and the shipwreck and the storm, and the deep, 
cruel sea in which you laid her." 

With wistful eyes she looked up to him, 
frightened at daring to say so much, while over 
his face there passed the shadow of some inward 
trouble. 
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" Those are the fancies — the morbid fancies I 
warn you against/' he said, in a vexed tone. 
" Nurse the kitten, dress your doll, or do some 
other female foolish thing to drive them from 
you when they come. The silliest occupation 
that women ever invented is better than sitting 
idle in the sun, spinning ropes of sand. This is 
how girls at last weave webs to catch their own 
silly souls as they dream of lovers, and castles, 
and riches which they are never to have.'' 

The poor cynic, whose bitterness grew out 
of his own life's history, sighed heavily here, 
and pushed the child away gently with his cold 
hand. 

Now the tongue speaks to the ear, but the 
hand whispers to the heart, and in such skilful 
universal speech, that the deaf hear it, the blind 
see it, and happy infancy and trembling age 
alike can interpret the voiceless words of that 
most subtle language, which thrills along the 
human hand as its touch falls upon the nerves in 
hate or love. Thus Ethel understood too well 
the cold, gentle expression which lay in that 
soft touch, though the sarcasm which should 
have wounded her fell innocuous on her innocent, 
uncomprehending mind. Shrinking away from 
him with a strange grey look upon her young 
face, she said, in a low, steadfast voice — " I never 
dream of castles and of riches, father, but only ' 
of mamma, Jind of lovely flowers and gardens in 
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Heaven, inhere she lives; and I wonder some- 
times if she loves the angels — ^tlie angels who 
were once little children — better than she loves 
me. I should like to die and go to her now. 
Perhaps she won^t care for me when I am a 
woman.^^ 

'^ Now to think that, of all children in the 
world, this one should be cursed with sentiment, 
and unhealthy, unpractical romance \" said 
Philip Dalton to himself, bitterly. '^ Is there a 
fate which shapes these things? or has some 
blind, stupid chance given this poor infant a 
weak, fanciful, dreaming mind, in order to in- 
crease the tortures of her life T' 

" I am glad you never dream of riches, Ethel/^ 
he remarked, sternly, ^^ because they can never 
be yours; but your other thoughts are equally 
idle and useless. One kind, good deed would 
be worth them all.^^ 

The words he spoke to her were perhaps wise 
and true, but they were unaccompanied by the 
tender look, the loving caress, for which the 
child's soul panted thirstingly; so the little 
rounded arms which would have clung around 
him drooped listlessly, and the sunny head that 
longed to nestle against his heart, was turned 
away in fear and sorrow. 

^' I will try to be good,'' she answered ; ^' but I 
can't promise never to think of Heaven and of 



mamma." 
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" Heaven !" he repeated, with a cynical shrug 
of his broad shoulders. ^^ How the female mind 
loves to prate prettily of Heaven, while it forgets 
its duties upon earth ! Give me your slate, 
Ethel. FU set you some sums to do/' 

So this is what the child got in place of 
love — a hard slate and long rows of stubborn 
figures. 

*^ They are truer than your dreams,'^ he said. 

Down bv the window, with bars of shadow 
and flecks of sunshine falling over tired hands 
and flushed face, Ethel sat with her task, casting 
wistful glances out upon the wide-spread park, 
where the speckled deer browsed fitfully, or lay 
at rest beneath the cool shade of patriarchal 
trees, whose giant boughs stretched out greenly 
in the sun. Faintly to the open window, rose 
the scent of flowers and of grass new-mown; 
faintly to the ear came the plaintive cry of 
lambs, the bark of shepherd's dog upon the hill, 
the coo of doves, and the murmur of water 
flowing, mingling with the rustle of many leaves 
as the wistful wind whispered among their 
shadows. High up in the blue heaven, upon a 
sunbeam, a lark hovered singing ; far below, 
upon the fountain's edge, a little wagtail stood 
washing his shining feathers with infinite de- 
light. In and out the eaves darted the swallow, 
twittering of love ; and amid the perfumed stars 
of the white jasmine, creeping up the mullioned 
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wall, there flitted and flashed and gleamed, like 
flying gems, two gorgeous butterflies, glowing 
in purple raiment. In the snowy cups of the 
flowers lurked the bees, 

" Those singing masons, building roofs of gold," 

and their hum floated upon the air drowsily, as 
they came and went with their perfumed spoil. 
They clustered thick upon the tiny scented 
trumpet of the honeysuckle, trailing its luscious 
sweetness wastefully upon the window-sill ; and 
as they sucked and sipped and sang, EtheFs 
thoughts went out into the sunshine with them, 
and the words of the angel to a prophet of 
ancient times came into her heart as the song 
they were singing : ^^ Go into a field of flowers, 
where no house is builded, and eat only the 
flower of the field ; taste no flesh, drink no wine, 
but eat flowers only. And pray unto the 
Highest continually ; then will I come and talk 
with thee/^ 

Ah, how glorious, how beautiful, to go forth 
free into a field of flowers, and tasting of that 
pure food only, lift up eyes of prayer to God, 
and watch for the white wings of the angel, 
who, in his robes of light, should come and 
talk with the little child of earth as a mother 
talks when her heart is full t 

A great sigh from the parted lips, a wistful 
look from the dark eyes sent liravenwards to- 
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wards the soaring lark, whose jubilate trilled 
forth still, and lo ! there flew in at the window 
a tiny messenger from the sky, which lighted 
upon her hand; and the child, looking on it, 
smiled, and whispered, ^^ Fly away, ladybird ; fly 
away home V' Then the crimson coat of mail, 
studded with smiallest gems of shining jet, 
opened like fairy wonder, and gossamer wings 
peeped forth, which bore it far away to its 
home among the sunbeams. 

'^ Ethel P' cried her father, ^^is that sum 
done ?' 

There was a great start, a sudden flush on 
the frightened face, and then a timid " No, 
father/' 

^'You are an incorrigibly idle child,'' he 
said. " Go over there and sit with your face 
against the wall, and bring me your slate in 
three minutes.' 

Thus the green earth— 

"Fraught wifch sweet idleness and minstrel dreams," 



was shut out from her sight, and with cheeks hot 
with shame, she bent over the slate, and set her 
soul upon the problem it held. 

^^ A grocer purchases six hogshead of sugar at 
Barbadoes at so much — sum specified — likewise 
4 cwt. of rice at so much, price named ; he pays 
so much in freight, so much in landing, so much 
in insurance" (all the horrid figures set down 
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even to 4he farthings, put in purposely to aggra- 
vate ciildisli brains). '^ Now, if he sells the 
rice at twopence-halfpenny a pound, and the 
sugar at threepence three farthings, what will 
his profits be ?'' 

To this problem did Ethel bend her unwilling 
mind, and all her pretty visions being swept 
away, the clear quick brain seized the little 
arithmetical puzzle deftly, and solved it with 
precision. Yet, when she laid the slate before 
her father, he looked at her with dissatisfied 
eyes. 

" It should have been done at once/' he said, 
^^ not dreamed and dawdled over. What foolish 
string of beads is that you have round your 
neck r' 

" A necklace, father .'' 

^^ Take it oflF instantly ! Mind, you are never 
to wear such things, Ethel — never.'' 

In saying this, Philip Dalton's brow con- 
tracted painfully, and he swept his hand across 
his forehead as if to thrust away some bitter 
thought. 

^^ Mayn't I keep it?" asked Ethel, in a 
frightened voice, as she undid the clasp, and 
held the shining string in a little trembling 
hand. 

'^ Because you are feminine must you needs 
be a fool ?" he cried. " Of what use is this 
gewgaw to any one but an idiot or a savage ?" 
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^^ But it is a keepsake/^ pleaded Etjiel j " it 
was given to me. I ought to keep it/^ 

*^You ought never to have such things in 
your possession/^ he answered, with grave stern- 
ness ; " and if I can hinder it, you never shall. 
I will restore it to the giver. Who presented 
you with such a foolish gift V 

*^ It was the lady we saw on the heath yes- 
terday — ^the lady you called ' Lina.' She held 
me by the hand when you walked on ; then she 
gave me the necklace, and said I was to keep it 
for her sake.'^ 

A momentary shadow overspread Philip Dal- 
ton^s face, and his voice took a harder tone. 
' " That lady is no judge of what it is proper 
for you to wear, Ethel, and she has no right to 
give you presents. I shall return her gift.'^ 

^^ May I come in ?^^ said an unexpected voice 
at the door. 

Without waiting for permission, a lady, hold- 
ing a little boy by the hand, entered, and threw 
one quick glance around the room. 

" Oh what pretty Venetian glass !" she said, 
taking up the beads. " Are they yours, Mr. 
Dalton ?' 

" They are Ethel's,'^ he answered. 

Lady Augusta laid them down again with a 
curious smile. 

^^ They are exactly like some my brother-in- 
law has brought from Venice,'^ she observed, 
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carelessly. "This is little Ralph Hatherleigh, 
Mr. Dalton. Do you think he will make a 
good picture ?" 

The artist scanned the boy with a painter's 
eyes, taking in every detail of feature and ex- 
pression. 

" Yes, he will make a good portrait. Lady 
Augusta ; but I hope you are not going to ask 
me to paint him V 

"Oh, no,^' replied the lady, with a slight 
laugh, " I won^t ask you ; but I think Captain 
Hatherleigh will. He was speaking of it yes- 
terday to his brother, and saying he thought he 
should take advantage of your being at Coryton 
to ask you to paint his wife and child.'^ 

A perceptible flush mounted to Philip Dalton's 
worn face. 

" I hope Captain Hatherleigh will not trouble 
himself,^' he remarked, coldly, "for it will be 
quite impossible for me to oblige him. My stay 
here must be a very short one. I am anxious 
to return to my work. And indeed if Lord 
Coryton will give me a sitting to-day, I shall 
hope to be able to leave to-morrow; the picture 
of course I will finish at home.'' 

" We shall be exceedingly sorry to lose you 
so soon,'' returned Lady Augusta, politely. " But 
do you really think you must go ?" 

" It is quite out of my power to remain, 
thank you," he replied. 
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" I believe you know Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh, 
Mr. Dalton V 

Mr. Dalton looked excessively annoyed at this 
question. 

" I have not the pleasure of being on visit- 
ing terms with Captain and Mrs. Hatherleigh/' 
he said. 

" But you know Mrs. Ralph/^ persisted Lady 
Augusta. 

'^ I knew her when she was Miss Spence/^ 
he replied. 

There was silence for a moment ; then Lady 
Augusta, evidently having some motive, came to 
the attack again. 

^^ I am very sorry to hear she is looking so 
m/^ she resumed ; " althgugh, of course, I don^t 
know her, yet one is always grieved to hear of 
another^s suffering. You are aware, Mr. Dalton, 
that Captain Hatherleigh^s marriage has caused 
a very uncomfortable state of things to arise in 
his family. Mr. Hatherleigh and his brother 
meet with friendliness, if not with downright 
cordiality; and yet their respective wives don't 
speak.^^ 

She ended with a little laugh, and twisting 
her white fingers together, looked down upon 
her rings. 

"It is an absurd state of affairs, I know,'' 
she continued ; " and kindness and affection, 
and all that sort of thing is much nicer. But 
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what can we do, Mr. Dalton? There's one's 
duty to society to be considered ; and one can't 
live like the patriarchs all in one family tent, 
and eat out of one family dish." 

" I suppose not/' remarked Mr. Dalton ; '^ and 
I think the nineteenth century scarcely looks 
for so close a family union." 

The slight, very slight tinge of sarcasm in his 
tone, brought the faintest pink shade to Lady 
Augusta's cheek. 

" But you know/' she said, lowering her voice, 
'' that Mrs. Ralph is, after all, not exactly the 
sort of person " 

'^ Lady Augusta, is it fair," asked Mr. Dalton, 
in a hurried whisper, " to speak of the mother 
before the child ?" 

The timely question came not a moment too 
soon, for Ralph's cheek was flushing, and his 
eyes were fixed on his aunt in wonder. 

" Go down, Ralph/' she said, " and take little 
Miss Dalton with you, and show her your 
pony." 

The children were not deceived by this alluring 
proposition : they felt themselves dismissed, and 
therefore went reluctantly. 

" Have you seen Mrs. Ralph since her return 
from Italy ?^' asked Lady Augusta, as the door 
closed. 

For one moment Philip Dalton hesitated, 
then he said, coldly, " Yes ; I met her yesterday 
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on Hatherleigh Heath, or rather, I passed her in 
my walk, not recognising her till she stopped 
and addressed me/' 

^^ Is she so changed V^ cried the lady, eagerly. 

" She is much changed,^' replied Mr. Dalton, 
in a grave voice. 

On hearing this. Lady Augusta settled herself 
in a low chair, and took up the book of sketches 
lying on the table, leaning over the pages as if 
to hide her face. 

" Mr. Dalton,^' she said, ^^ be frank with me. 
Do you think she is dying ?'' 

" No, certainly,^' cried Philip, much startled 
by the question. 

" You said she was much changed,^' observed 
the lady, fixing her eyes on him earnestly. 

'^ Yes, she looks worn, aged, and haggard, the 
ghost of her old self,'' replied Philip, with a 
sigh to that early time when Lina Spence was 
his dream of girlish beauty. 

^* Then you don't consider that her state of 
health warrants anxiety at present ?" said Lady 
Augusta, nervously, turning leaf after leaf of 
the sketch-book with^ hurried fingers, the beating 
of her heart visibly lifting the lace covering 
her bosom. 

" I saw no appearance of illness about her,'^ 
returned Philip ; " but you must remember I 
am no doctor, and I only conversed with her 
for a few minutes." 
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Lady Augusta drew a great sigh of relief. 

" Never mind that/^ she said ; '^ if she were 
a dying woman you would have seen the fact 
in a glance. A painter^s eye is quicker than 
a physician's, Mr. Dalton V' 

The artist smiled with a gloomy face, and 
said that in Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh's looks he 
saw more signs of unhappiness than of sick- 
ness. 

" You are quite right/' resumed Lady Au- 
gusta; "her marriage has been a disappoint- 
ment to her throughout. She has never been 
received cordially by her husband's relations, or 
noticed by the county, and she has lost all her 
old friends without gaining new ones. She is 
a lonely, discontented woman, peevish and 
frivolous." 

^^You speak from hearsay, not from know- 
ledge of her character," said Mr. Dalton. " She 
was a very beautiful and charming girl once." 

" I have heard you thought so years ago, Mr. 
Dalton," said Lady Augusta, smilingly; ^^but 
time changes us all. However, I am glad to 
have your opinion of her looks." 

'^ Were I a physician I could understand your 
wishing for my opinion on Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh's changed looks," he answered, stiffly. 
" But why you should rely on my observation of 
her face is an enigma I should be glad to hear 
explained." 
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^' Whose eyes are so keen as an old lover^s V 
asked Lady Augusta, playfully. Her words 
were light, but her cheek was pale, and her lips 
trembled a little as she spoke. 

The painter grew white as death, and the 
strong passions, which he evidently possessed, 
worked in every line of his haggard face. But 
he recovered himself quickly, and a cynical smile 
curved his lips. 

^'I await your reply to my question. Lady 
Augusta/^ he said ; " unless to answer a question 
straightforwardly be a task too hard for a lady.^' 

She did not notice his sneer ; her hands 
dropped upon the sketch-book, white and cold, 
and her whole frame trembled. He had not 
seen that the remark she had ventured to make 
arose from a woman^s cowardice, just to gain a 
moment^s delay in speaking the truth, and not 
from a desire to wound. It was a mere random 
word, and she did not guess how deeply it would 
strike. 

^^Mr. Dalton, my task is harder than you 
imagine,^' she said, in a low voice. '^ It would 
cost me great pain to explain all ray reasons for 
asking you these questions. Can you not guess 
them yourself ?^^ 

" Excuse me. Lady Augusta, I am quite at a 
loss to understand you,^^ he replied, with a 
flushed face, and in a tone of calmness which 
held down a world of wrath. 
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*^ Mr. Dalton, I am aware that you and Mrs. 
Ralph met in London^ some years ago/^ she said^ 
and her voice, too, was calm, but not without 
a ring of indignation, which sounded strangely 
through the sweet breath of spring playing 
around them. 

'^ Well, madam ?" said Mr. Dalton, haughtily. 

'^ And I have received certain information,'' 
resumed Lady Augusta, " which, if Mrs. Ralph 
were indeed near her end, it would be my bitter 
duty to repeat to the Hatherleigh family.'' 

Philip Dalton's long, thin, white hand, clutched 
itself involuntarily ; but no other sign betrayed 
his emotion. 

" Permit me, madam, at least to endeavour to 
understand you," he said, with measured cold- 
ness. " Do you mean to imply that any infor- 
mation, or slander which you may have heard 
respecting Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh in any way 
touched my name ?" 

^'I mean that," she answered. "Oh, Mr. 
Dalton, if you would be but frank with me, you 
might save us all great sorrow and shame. 
Some way might be found to do justice without 
exposing this poor silly woman to the scorn of 
the world." 

An expression of astonishment, indignation, 
and contempt flushed the worn face of the 
painter. 

^^Are you utterly mad. Lady Augusta? or 
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does your hatred of the unhappy lady, whose 
sole crime is a marriage which has made her 
miserable, so blind you, that you think that I, 
who once loved her, am going to turn her 
accuser ?^' he asked. "I know of nothing in- 
jurious to the honour of Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh,'^ he continued, ^^ excepting her youthful 
treachery to myself, when, unhappily for her, she 
forsook me for a man who has not the courage 
to defend her against the malice of his worldly 
relations.^^ 

Pretty warm this ; and beneath the hot, indig- 
nant words. Lady Augusta's little, sharp, sensible 
face changed visibly. 

" "What if the old trapper is altogether wrong,'' 
she said to herself, ^^ and I have been a fool in 
listening to him ?" 

" Mr. Dalton, your words give me an inex- 
pressible relief," she said, quietly. '^ I trust the 
story related to me was false, and that I am 
spared a task which would be most painful to 
me and all my family ?" 

'* If the storv vou refer to casts an evil shadow 
on Mrs. Ralph through me, or through meeting 
me in London, I repeat that it is foully, mali- 
ciously false," returned Philip. '' I say more. I 
declare it to be the vilest slander ever invented; and 
I deem it unworthy of your lips. Lady Augusta." 

'* Then you don't deny meeting her in Lon- 
don?" said Lady Augusta, eagerly. 
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There was a moment^s silence, during whieli 
the lady^s sharp eyes were fixed earnestly on 
the man's lined, careworn face. Then he looked 
np, and met her gaze searchingly, and her lids 
drooped. 

'^ Lady Augusta, I don't deny it/' he replied. 
" For Mrs. Hatherleigh's own sake^ I break my 
promise and acknowledge that I saw her. And 
now if I tell you why we met, I do so in justice 
to this lady and myself. Moreover, you are 
not a Hatherleigh by birth, not a sharer, I hope, 
in all their prejudices and hatreds." 

'^ I hope not, indeed," said Lady Augusta. 

'^ And therefore I will trust you," he resumed. 
" Do you remember a family called Hartrow, 
between whom and the Hatherleighs there was 
once such a feud as, now and then in a century, 
occurs between a rich man and a very poor 
one ?" 

'^ I remember them," she answered. 

If he had glanced at her, he might have 
noticed the strange expression on her face, the 
quiver in her voice, but there was an agitation 
in his own heart which shut up for a time his 
sense to outward things. 

" I have nothing to say against old Hartrow," 
he continued. " He might have thought him- 
self right in holding his cottage as his own, and 
refusing to pay rent, till Mr. Hatherleigh gained 
his action of ejectment, and sent him out in the 
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woods to sleep with the crows. You are too 
young perhaps to recollect that he pitched a 
tent on the common, and stuck there till the 
rain and snow of winter drove him into sub- 
mission. Then he entered his cottage again as 
a tenant, and took upon himself the galling yoke 
of rent. But he revenged himself by bringing 
up his children to prey upon the Hatherleighs, 
and there grew between them that hatred of 
which I have spoken. It did harm to both 
sides, as hate always does; the Hatherleighs 
grew tyrannical, the Hartrows became^jvagabonds 
and poachers. One after another the sons were 
driven away — one to sea, one to be a soldier, one 
to prison, where he died ; and the old man was 
left alone with the child of this last, his grandson, 
Lewis Hartrow.'' 

Here Philip Dalton passed his hand across his 
forehead, then took a pencil, and drew idly on 
the blank sheet of paper lying before him on his 
desk. 

"This lad,'' he resumed, "this Lewis, was a 
handsome, reckless, clever scamp. He grew up 
with a treble share of the family hatred towards 
the Hatherleighs rankling in him, and a sense of 
bitterness respecting his wrongs which made him 
half a fiend. When about twenty he came 
across one smnmer in a fishing-boat from this 
northern coast of Devon to the southern coast of 
Wales. There he made the acquaintance of a 
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girl — a farmer^s daughter — who eventually fled 
from her happy home to share his miserable 
fortunes/' 

" You know more about these Hartrows 
than I do/^ said Lady Augusta, in a sur- 
prised tone. 

The pencil in Philip's hand shook to and fro, 
as, with eyes bent down, he drew unsteady lines, 
and blurred them hastily. 

" My mother is a Welsh woman," he said. 
*^ She and I knew* Hester before she married 
her ruffian husband.'^ 

The pencil dropped now from his fingers, and 
with his hand shading his face he went on, 
hurriedly — 

^^ A little while after Lewis Hartrow's convic- 
tion, I had a letter from Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh, 
telling me his wretched wife was in London, and , 
she was anxious to aid her in her resolve to go 
out to Australia ; but wishing the assistance she 
gave to be a secret, she would trust no one but 
me to arrange the matter for her.'' 

" Why should it be a secret, Mr. Dalton ?" 

'^ For two reasons, Lady Augusta. Lewis 
HartroV was capable of killing his wife for 
accepting help from an Hatherleigh, and Mrs. 
Ralph dared not let her husband or his family 
know that she had given help to a Hartrow. 
Mr. Spence of course was aware of it, but I 
believe he was not informed that I was the 
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person to whom slie intrusted the whole business. 
His dislike to me made his daughter unwilling 
to acquaint him with the fact of our having 
met/' 

" And knowing he would object to a renewal 
of friendship between you — knowing she might 
also expose herself to suspicion and jealousy, 
Mrs. Ralph sent for you and intrusted you with 
a confidential mission ?" said Lady Augusta. 

" She did/^ returned Philip Dalton, steadily, 
" and I met her for this cause and no other. I 
took Hester HartroVs passage, and I accom- 
panied her to Plymouth, where my wife was 
awaiting me. I was poor then, and unknown to 
fame. I owed all I possessed to the family of 
my wife, who, as you perhaps know, was a 
French lady ; and I resided with her parents at 
Caen, in Normandy. The Australian ship was 
to put in at Havre ; and this being convenient 
for us, we took passages in her. You have heard 
the rest. Lady Augusta — the wreck is a household 
tale now. You know we were eight days in an 
open boat, wanting all things. And with help 
in sight I saw my wife die of famine, terror, and 
exhaustion. That was the news I took home to 
her father and mother ; and she was an only 
child V' 

There was a certain fierceness in Philip Dalton's 
voice, as he finished, which for a moment checked 
Lady Augusta's sympathy. 
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" It must have been a great comfort to you 
and to them that your child was spared/^ she said. 

" Oh, a vast comfort I" he returned, ironically ; 
" and being a girl, one can give her a profession 
wherewith to earn her bread honestly, and be an 
honour to her familv. There is no risk of her 
being a poor silly dreamer — a prey to a villain — 
a husband-hunter, or a forlorn, friendless old 
maid/^ 

Having four daughters licrsclf. Lady Augusta 
could not hear these bitter words without a little 
touch of motherly sjnnpathy. 

" Your little girl is a charming and beautiful 
child,^^ she said ; '^ and her future will doubtless 
be happy/' 

" Poverty and beauty are women's worst dowers. 
Lady Augusta," he answered, bitterly. 

" But of course her mother's parents, being 
rich, will give her an ample fortune," said Lady 
Augusta, a little curiously. 

"Ethel will have nothing from them," he 
replied. "They have never forgiven me their 
child's death, and never will. But we are not 
discussing my affairs. Lady Augusta, I wish to 
know if my explanation satisfies you. It would 
be a true grief to me if the one kind, good deed 
of Lina Hatherleigh's life were to turn to her 
injury." 

" If there be blame anywhere it is not with 
vou, Mr. Dalton : that I trulv believe." 
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So saying, Lady Augusta extended her hand 
to him frankly, but he set it aside with a gesture 
of indignation. 

'* What do your words mean V he cried, 
angrily. " How can there be blame anywhere 
in Mrs. Hatherleigh^s act of charity towards 
Hester Hartrow T' 

" These women have deceived this man/^ said 
Lady Augusta to herself. ^^ If the old trapper^s 
dreadful suspicion be true, Philip Dalton is no 
party to the fraud.^^ 

" Mr. Dalton/^ she answered, quietly, *' I 
think Mrs. Hatherleigh^s sole fault in assisting 
Hester Hartrow, wajs in summoning a former 
lover to her aid.^^ 

Her words brought a deep shadow over the 
haggard face on which her eyes were fixed. The 
cynical pride and bitterness of the man warred 
fiercely with the truth and generosity inherent in 
his nature ; but the latter conquered. A spasm 
as of some terrible agony convulsed his features, 
and then he spoke in a hard, harsh tone — 

^' Women I know are too often fiends to each 
other ; they rejoice to think evil, they refuse to 
believe in good ; but I will not leave one shred 
of excuse in your mind, Lady Augusta, from 
which to cast a shadow on the name of your 
sister-in-law. I will tell you my miserable 
secret, and trust to your honour and mercy to 
keep it. Hester Hartrow is my sister. Now 

11— a 
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you will understand why of all men living Lina 
Hatherleigh sent for me to help her/' 

If his own agitation had not been too great 
he would have seen that Lady Augusta was 
trembling strangely, and her very lips were pale. 
The thought she hid in her mind she dared 
not tell him, and she pitied him from the very 
core of her heart. Every woman pities a man 
whom she sees, or fancies she sees, deceived by 
another woman. But even had it been safe or 
right to disclose the suspicion which the cun- 
ning old trapper had whispered fearfully in her 
ear, owning that he himself could as yet only 
suspect, she felt that Philip. Dalton was the last 
man in the world to whom she ought to speak. 
She had begun the conversation believing him 
an accomplice ; she now compassionated him as a 
dupe. 

" Do not utter another word, Mr. Dalton, I 
entreat you,'' she cried, eagerly. " Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh did perfectly right in asking a 
brother to aid his sister. I can understand that, 
years ago, you intrusted her with the secret of 
your relationship." 

" Yes," he said, with a half sigh, '^ and she 
has never betrayed me. That promise at least 
she kept. I first came into this unlucky neigh- 
bourhood. Lady Augusta, to see my unhappy 
sister. My poor mother thought in the begin- 
ning that something might be done for her hus- 
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band ; but when I knew liim, when I watched 
his habits, I gave up the hopeless task. I fore- 
saw that he would live to disgrace us, and to 
be what he is — a felon/^ 

Philip Dalton's suppressed emotion shadowed 
itself in a strange way on Lady Augusta^s face. 

" It is dreadful — most dreadful V^ she said, 
gathering herself together with a shudder. 

''It is so dreadful/^ he answered, "that I 
again implore your secrecy — and not for niy 
own sake.^^ 

" You may rely on my silence, Mr. Dalton,^' 
she said; and this time, as she held out her 
hand, he took it. *' I can imagine how much 
you wish, for the child^s sake, to keep this sad 
relationship a secret." 

" Yes, for EtheFs sake," he said, dropping 
her hand abruptly. " It is not a happy thing 
for a girl to have a felon for a near relative — 



is it ? I donH like it myself, I own. I have 
my pride; and it is often a torture to me to 
think of the convict Hartrow, and remember 
that my sister is by his side and bears his 



name." 



" His wife loves him then?" said Lady Augusta. 

*' Yes; her love is the sole thing that redeems 
her sin,'^ he replied ; " she abandoned her homo, 
and broke the heart of her mother, but she 
cleaves unto her husband." 

There was a moment's silence, then Lady 
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Augusta said, softly, *^ There must be redeeming 
points in his character, Mr. Dalton/^ 

'• I donH know them/^ he answered, shortly. 
'^ I have seen none. I only know that he stole 
my sister, and hastened the death of my mother, 
and is himself a miserable felon. Let him look 
to it; as he has sown, so will he reap. He 
brought dishonour, treachery, and bitter shame 
beneath our roof, and his child will repay him. 
From the viper^s seed we must not hope to 
rear a dove.'^ 

Lady Augusta rose suddenly from her chair, 
and walked towards the window as if for air. 
Here her eyes fell on the two children playing 
by the fountain on the terrace, and, with a shiver 
over all her frame, she turned away. 

^^ Has Hester Hartrow a child V^ she asked, 
quietly. 

^' She had a daughter when I saw her last,^^ 
replied Philip. 

'^ And the infant lived through all the miseries 
of the wreck V said Lady Augusta, in a voice 
singularly low. 

" It lived, Lady Augusta," he replied. " I 
own my wife^s death would have been less bitter 
to me if that child had died with lier." 

" Perhaps one day you will rejoice that it did 
not," said Lady Augusta, her keen eyes lifted to 
his face with an expression that puzzled and 
aiinovcd liim. 
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" Pardon me/^ he said, '^ Hartrow^s daughter 
can never be a subject of rejoicing to me. I 
trust I shall never hear his name again /^ 

"You shall not hear it from me/^ returned 
Lady Augusta, gravely, as she laid her hand 
upon the door. 

" One instant yet/^ he continued, earnestly. 
^^ May I hope that your unjust prejudices against 
Mrs. Hatherleigh have vanished *i" 

" Have you no prejudices ?^^ she asked, smiling. 
** Would anything make you like a Hartrow T' 

With this she was gone, and he felt his ques- 
tion had been evaded. 

On the staircase Lady Augusta met both the 
children running up eagerly, hand in hand. 
The boy Balph seized her by the dress, but 
Ethel stood aside, timidly. 

" I was coming to wish you good-bye,^^ said 
Ralph ; and lifting his face, he waited, expecting 
her kiss. But his aimt took the folds of her 
robe from his grasp, and passed on silently, with 
something so cold and strange in her aspect, 
that the children followed her steps with a little 
chill of fear creeping over them. 

Ralph Hatherleigh was a boy having his Ml 
share of the family pride. He made no second 
mute appeal to his aunt for a caress — now, for 
the first time, denied him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 




[IME travels gently in a country village. 
He does not pass with the whirr of 
wheels, the shriek of engines, the rush 
and tramp of eager feet, the tears and cries of 
toiling thousands, or the mighty hum of the 
million voices which from city streets rises to 
the smoky sky. No, through these quiet lanes 
the years steal tenderly, with soft foot-fall and 
hands filled with blessings. The sojourner in 
the deep heart of a tuneful wood, or the simple 
dweller in cottage by the wayside meets the 
hours tranquilly. There is no hurry, no turmoil, 
no noise as they march past. He has leisure, 
as it were, to stand aside and watch them as 
they go. And thus in quietness the days glide 
on for him, with here and there a spring 
shower, a fleck or two of sunshine, a song of 
reapers, a shadow of winter storm, and, lo ! the 
seasons are past and the year is fled with its 
fellows, never to be gathered up again by 
human hands, never to be measured again by 
human wit through clock or hour-glass or mossy 
dial shining in the sun, but to lie for ever among 
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the million million sands of time^ wliich^ drop 
by drop, in golden minutes, have gone down 
into eternity^s boundless sea. In that mighty 
ocean perchance worlds lie engulfed, voiceless, 
shapeless, passed out of sight for ever, its 
passionless calm giving no sign of the mysteries 
it holds; and the human dweller on its borders 
sends out his cry of anguish in vain over its 
deep, still waters. The secrets of death and of 
destruction are here ; here, too, is the wonder of 
a new life, and the heaven which faith sees 
dimly; but clouds of great darkness cover the 
sea like an impenetrable veil, and on the human 
soul is set a seal hiding these things from us. 

At Hatherleigh the spring had come and 
gone twelve times since we saw it last. On the 
hedgerows is spread the pale green covering of 
the new leaf, only the ash buds still are dark, 
and the oak is holding back his crimson-tinted 
foliage daintily, till a warmer sun shall change 
the tender red to green. In the woods the 
larch tassels wave feathery, like the goodly 
plumes of tall knights standing in array, the 
sycamore branches make a pleasant shade, the 
chestnut^s broad leaves and spiral blossoms 
spread their glorious canopy in the sun; and 
down about their roots, and on beyond, far 
as the eye can reach, there lies a lovely 
carpet of deepest blue, rising fifem a ground 
of moss and grass, in tiny bells innumerable. 
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aU swinging in the wind, aU bending with 
every breath, and changing with every shadow. 
Hatherleigh wood is famous for its bluebells. 
Nowhere else in all the land, they say, is 
there such an azure wealth of flowers as 
lies here beneath the quiet trees, rippling like 
waves of the sea with lines of green and purple 
as the soft wind passes over them. The rabbit 
coming out to feed is covered up in bluebells, 
the pheasant running to meet his mate walks 
breast-high in flowers, and smaller birds alight- 
ing on the ground are lost at once in the 
fragrant depths of this blue wilderness. 

Treading down the drooping stalks, bent with 
their dainty weight of bells, comes the wiry old 
trapper, brown as a winter berry, hale as an 
unscathed oak, wary as a veteran fox. By his 
side walks a young man, with quick hazel eyes 
deep set, dark hair, somewhat too long for the 
fashion of the time, firm lips, and massive chin 
well covered with a curling beard. In years he 
is scarcely twenty-one, but his looks belie his age, 
for on his face there is a strange stamp of pride, 
or bitterness, or both, which steals away some of 
the freshness of youth, and impresses the 
beholder with a vexed thought of age, like the 
shadow of a withered tree falling on the young 
sweet grass of spring. 

", Ah ! there goes a hare,^^ he cried, suddenly. 
" Do you see him. Job V' 
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'^ No/' says Job. " Drabbet these yur blue- 
bills ! I can't see nothin' fur 'em. You've a 
quick eye^ sir, for aU the critturs of the woods 
and fields. I never see ana man with a quicker^ 
^cept waun." 

^^ And who was he ?" asked the young man^ 
carelessly. 

'^Well, he was a chap as you won't much 
care to hear on/' was the reply^ and Job's lips 
twitched with a wicked smile. ^' I reckon you've 
got the old Hatherleigh hate of a Hartrow 
pretty strong in you. It was Lewis Hartrow I 
meant^ the damdest poacher in Devon." 

^^ They say old Hartrow is dying/' observed 
the other. 

" Lor ! and he's aunly eighty-four," remarked 
Job. ^^He's breaking up mighty quick. But 
there, what can 'ee expect when a man sticks in 
the chimly comer all the day long. I've lived out 
of doors all weathers, and there aint much signs 
of breaking up about me. I should ha' seed the 
hare as soon as you, Mr. Hatherleigh, but for 
these tarnation bluebills." 

'^ When old Hartrow is gone you will be the 
oldest man in the parish. Job," returned young 
Hatherleigh. 

'^ No, sir ; the squire is good two year oldei* 
than I be, and Lawyer Spencc will quake over 
his age too afore I shall." 

" My grandfather^ I hear, is sadly altered of 
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late/^ said Ralph Hatherleigh, beating at the 
bluebells with his stick. " I should like to go 
and see him. It takes a long time^ Job^ to 
wear out an old love. He and I were dear 
friends once — yes, and he likes me still, I am 
sure of that.^^ 

The young man spoke more to himself than 
to the trapper, and did not appear surprised 
that he gained no answer. They had crossed 
the wood now, and were standing at the foot of 
the hill which led to Hatherleigh Common. 
Here Job paused, setting his face towards the 
great Tors frowning in the north-west, over 
which the cloud-shadows flew like swift giants 
with silent steps. 

" I reckon it^s most dennar time," he said, 
^' and I want to look arter my traps in the rivur 
afore I go home.^' 

" Are you still pursuing that wonderful otter, 
Job V asked Ralph, with a smile. 

'^Yes, and I mean to catch ^un,'' said Job. 
" I\e got a new trap, and I reckon thic otter 
will find hisself inside of ^un afore the summer 
is out." 

" Why, you have been after him these twenty 
years," returned Ralph, laughing. '^ He is a 
very Methuselah among otters. The creature 
don^t live so long, Job. It can't be the same 
animal." 

" He's the same, I tell 'ee, Mr. Ralph. I 
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know ^un well enough/^ retorted Job. '^ He^s 
the most eunningest varmint alive^ 'cept waun, 
and that^s the trutlj/^ 

'^ And who is the * varmint ' that beats him. 
Job T' 

'^My son Ephraim/^ said the old trapper. 
And with this and a nod more familiar than 
should be given to the young heir of Hather- 
leigh, he walks off with a sturdy step. 

Ralph pursues his way up the hill, and the 
shadow on his face deepens now that he is 
alone. On the west and north-west rise the 
woods of Coryton, and the mighty and desolate 
Tors, which stretch down to the sea, but 
north, south, and east of him lie the lands 
which shall one day be his, yet the honour 
and respect which should encompass his position 
do not belong to him. On every side a cold 
shadow touches him, from which he shrinks 
in proud silence. In the holiday times, when 
he came home from school, he had no com- 
panions ; and now, in his university career, 
the vacations find him still friendless in his 
own county. He and his mother live in soli- 
tude, an invisible ring-fence divides them from 
their neighbours, and shuts them out from all 
kindness. They see no one but Mr. Spence, 
and now and then the doctor of Cory ton, and 
the clergyman and his wife who call at distant 
intervals, and depart as stiflBy as they came. 
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Captain Hatherleigh is mostly awajr at sea. 
He seeks in active service that life and inter- 
course with the world which . he cannot find at 
home. All friendship between him and Hather- 
leigh was broken up a dozen years ago, when he 
returned from Italy with his pining wife. Then 
such slights were thrust upon her by his mother, 
and his sister-in-law Lady Augusta Hatherleigh, 
that his long-enduring wrath at length burst 
forth, and he declared that Mrs. Hatherleigh 
should be received as befitted his wife, or he 
would speak to them no more. He thought 
perhaps that before such an alternative they 
would shrink, but he was mistaken; they 
accepted the fiat, and little Ralph, who was 
staying at the Hall, was sent back to his own 
home. People said, that for weeks after his 
departure, the old squire, grieving for the child, 
was neither seen on horseback nor in the 
hunting-field, and when he came out again, he 
had aged ten years. Rumour said likewise that 
this cruel parting was old Mrs. Hatherleigh^s 
deed. She had never liked the boy; so had only 
given him an unwilling welcome, and now she 
would let her husband's heart break in grief for 
his grandson, rather than subdue her pride, and 
conquer her hatred to her daughter-in-law. 

And the boy himself, grown a man now, 
muses on all these things as he walks slowly up 
the hill towards Hatherleigh Common. He 
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remembera wistfolly the kindness and love of his 
grandfather ; ther come back to him in memo- 
ries not to be mistaken — the glance kindling with 
pride and affection^ the voice trembling ^th an 
old man^s tenderness, the gentle tonch of the 
big strong hands^ all cling about his heart still. 
He remembers, too, the proud, fair face, un- 
mrinkled and exceeding comely in its middle age, 
which oft-times bent watchful looks upon him, 
or followed him with eyes tear-filled as Jie ran 
laughing away. As a child^ this strange, sad 
gaze had chilled him, had quenched the prattling 
words upon his lips, had stopped the flow of 
tenderness from his young heart, and set up 
unseen between him and that proud face a silent 
barrier, which neither crossed, not even when 
her kiss fell at night and morning on his round 
cheek. Musing on it now, he said within him- 
self that her unjust hatred to his mother had 
passed on to him; and this shadow wrapped 
around his heart, this bitterness poisoning his 
youth, this ugly gulf between him and all his 
father^s kin, was her work — all hers. To satisfy 
her pride and hatred he was shut out beyond 
the pale of kindness, he was robbed of all his 
rights of love, and like an alien left lonely amid 
the fields and flowers of his own home. The 
bitter thought lowered upon his brow and 
brought ,an angry darkness to his hazel eyes, as 
with a full flood of sunshine pouring on him he 
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crossed the heathy scarce knowing, scarce heed* 
ing whither his hopeless steps were wandering. 
Thus unconsciously he got within the great belt 
of pines which stood about the heath on the 
other side, beneath whose shelter lay the ruins 
of those poor huts pulled down twenty-one 
years ago, before that mystic spirit of life within 
him had been born into this world to see, to 
Icam, to suffer. 

Scarce a breeze stirred the air, yet beneath 
the pines there still moaned that sighing voice, 
like the deep wail of human sorrow ; there still 
passed to and fro that sound of rushing wings 
upon the tree-tops, which even in the stillest day 
come and go like swift mysterious messengers 
from heaven, bringing echoes of the strangest, 
wildest music ever uttered upon earth. Un- 
utterably beautiful, filling the soul with deep 
longings, past the power of human speech to 
tell, this song of the pines singeth for ever and 
ever. In the winter night, and the summer 
day, this low flutter of pitying spirits coming 
from afar, this sweet soft hymn of wandering 
winds, murmur sacred mysteries to the listening 
ear, as they whisper and rustle to and fro, 
among the dark leaves of the trees they love. 

Leaning against a tall pine, with the sweet 
scent of fir cones rising from the brown earth, 
Ralph Hatherleigh listened to the music moving 
along the stately crowns of the old trees, and 
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felt the shadow on his soul gently lifted away. 
The bounding life and hope within his youthful 
frame asserted their power, and almost against 
his will there leaped along his veins a thrilling 
sense of happiness, a heart-felt joy in his own 
being, an ecstatic sympathy with the glorious 
voice of Spring. 

In this mood, softly whistling as he went, he 
strolled towards the ruined cottages, still, how- 
ever, keeping his steps within the shadow of the 
pines. One hut alone remained standing. He 
knew it belonged to the old man HartrDw — a 
man left desolate in his age, bereft of his 
children — a man with an ill name, dying lonely, 
amid the scorn of his neighbours. As this 
thought came upon him, a sudden sympathy 
struck upon the young man^s heart, and his 
steps slackened as he drew near the solitary 
dwelling. 

" There is a certain likeness between us two,^' 
he said, half resentfully, " though he is aged 
and I am young, and though I come of an 
ancient lineage and am bom heir to wealth, and 
he is but a peasant, born to poverty, yet our 
lives have both lain under the world^s shadow, 
and our hearts may have beat in unison with 
the same contempt. Ah well ! what would the 
fair, proud face down yonder say if she knew I 
compared myself to a Hartrow T^ 

He turned and looked down on the woods of 
VOL. I. 12 
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Hatherleigli, to that spot where the grey turrets 
of the old mansion rose out of a deep sea of 
green, with the sun shining on the roof, and a 
thin smoke quivering vapoury above the ancient 
chimneys. As he gazed he reflected sadly that 
in a room of that house his grandfather lay sick, 
sick perhaps even unto death, and because of 
pride and bitterness and anger he should never 
see his face again — the kind old man who had 
loved him, whose strong hand had so often 
guided his childish steps, whose hearty voice 
had so often spoken tender words. Was it true 
indeed that he should never, never see him 
more ? Surely not ; surely in those last days of 
his pilgrimage his proud vnfe would relent, and 
son and grandson would be summoned to his 
side to close his eyes and receive his blessing. 

" How close and hot it is here V ejaculated 
Ralph, chafing suddenly at his own thoughts, 
" and how silent ! Can the old man Hartrow 
be dead r 

And coming out from beneath the pines, he 
unlatches the gate with quiet hand, and steps 
within the little garden, which, at the back of 
the cottage, stretches down to the shadow of the 
firs and touches it. But here Ralph^s foot stops 
hastily, for, from within the open casement, 
swinging lazily, with the hum of bees about it, 
there travels to his ear a woman^s voicC: 

'^ For Jerusalem shall be built up with 
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sapphires^ and emeralds, and precious stones ; 
her walls and towers and battlements with pure 
gold. And the streets of Jerusalem shall be 
paved with beryl and carbuncle and stones of 
Ophir. And all the streets shall say, Alleluia ! 
And they shall praise Him, saying, Blessed be 
God which hath extolled it for ever/' 

It was the softest voice he had ever heard, 
and when it ceased a sudden blank fell upon 
him, as if some sweet life in the air had died, 
and his ear ached for the sound again. Another 
moment and it ripples out upon the breeze, 
sweet and clear as a little rill in summer 
beneath green leaves — 

^^ For unto you is paradise opened, the tree 
of life is planted, the time to come is prepared, 
plenteousness is made ready, a city is builded, 
and rest is allowed; yea, perfect goodness and 
wisdom. The root of evil is sealed up from you, 
weakness and the moth is hid from you, and 
corruption is fled into hell to be forgotten. 
Sorrows are passed, and in the end is showed 
the treasure of immortality.^' 

The last sentence was read in louder tones, 
the voice slightly raised, yet trembling with the 
tears of hope and faith, as though the glory 
beyond the grave touched her eyes and dazzled 
them into weeping. 

'^ Do the words comfort you ?'' she said. 

" They are grand words,'' answered a quiver- 

12— a 
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ing, aged voice ; " blessed words. ^ Weakness 
is hid/ and look you, I am very weak. 
' Sorrows are passed.^ I am an old man, full of 
sorrows ; yes, old, old, full of years and sorrows.^' 

"But this weakness is your last weakness; 
this sorrow of death is your last sorrow. 
Beyond it ^ paradise is opened, the tree of life is 
planted, plenteousness is made ready, and rest 
is allowed.' '' 

As she repeated the words of consolation her 
tears were falling, and her tender pity trembled 
in her sweet, low voice. 

" Plenteousness and rest,'' said the old man, 
in his quavering treble. '^ Ah ! they be grand 
promises to the poor. They never came into 
my lot in this world — no, never. My hands 
have worked hard all the days of my life for 
bare victuals and clothing. And now when I'm 
gone the parish '11 bury me ; and there's no one 
of my kin left to put up a head-stone for me 
decent, with a bit of Scripter and my name 
carved upon it." 

" Do not let that trouble you," said the sweet 
voice again. " I promise you it shall be done ; 
and no parish hands shall touch you when you 



are gone." 



She broke into tears here, and the sound of 
her weeping comes to Ralph softly, mingled 
with the hum of the bees and the beat of the 
casement against the honeysuckle on the wall. 
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'^ God bless you — God bless you, my dear/' 
quavered forth the old man in his broken voice. 
" Who am I, that you should show such kind- 
ness to me V 

Then he stopped, overcome, as though a great 
sea of tenderness and love had touched his lips 
and left him .wordless, breathless with thanks- 
giving. 

In the momentary silence Ralph heard the 
rustle of a robe, and knew that the lady had 
risen from her seat and was bending over the 
old man's chair. 

^^ Do not say a word again like that, I in- 
treat you,'' she said, in trembling tones. ^^ It 
breaks my heart to hear you, it does indeed. I 
am but poorly striving to do my duty in being 
here to comfort you. Oh it is so little I can do 
to make amends for the great wrong done to 
you !" 

^^ Wrong V answered the old man, in dim 
bewilderment. '^I don't complain of nothing. 
The squire have been hard upon me at times, 
and I've thought hard of he ; but then he and I 
be both upon the brink. Another step or two 
will car' us to the grave, so I'll say no more of 
ould times and bygone quarrels. I don^t think 
it no wrong, young lady, that he've been rich 
and I've been poor. I reckon it don't much 
matter now to either he, or me that his roof 
have been a grand waun and mine a thatch,^ 
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that heVe lain soft and Fve lain hard. No, no ; 
^tis all wann now/^ 

" And if he has done you a wrong, you for- 
give him V sobbed the sweet voice, piteously. 

"Yes, if he have. But I don't say it's a 
wrong to take his aun. If the land was his, I 
aut to pay rent for't, and I have ever since he 
took the law of mc. There's a matter of ten 
shillin' due now, but it's safe in the dresser- 
drawer. So don't you let the parish titch it, 
my dear young lady, because if s the squire's 
rent." 

" The parish shall touch nothing here," she 
answered, steadily. " Tell me what you wish to 
have done, and I will do it." 

Silence again for a little space, then the old 
man's voice comes upon the ear quaveringly, in 
broken words, more eloquent than choicest 
speech — 

" I'm a poor hand at thanks. You be very 
kind — ^very kind — I dunno what to say. Who 
be I, that you should come and do this for me ? 
I'm aunly a poor man, and you a lady — 
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" Oh hush ! hush ! don't say this to me," she 
pleaded, tearfully. "Do not say you are poor — 
you who are so near the gates of the eternal 
city — you to whom will be shown so soon the 
treasure of immortality. It is I who owe you 
reverence ; it is I who ought to serve you on my 
knees. Oh, put your hand upon my head, and 
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say you forgive me the neglect of these long, 
long years, the loneliness of your old age, the 
sorrow, the bereavement '^ 

She stopped breathless, checked by emotion, 
or by the remembrance that the poor old man 
before whom she knelt could not follow her 
thoughts, or understand her agitation. 

'^ Wipe away your tears, my dear,'' he said, 
putting out his shaking hands, and laying them 
upon her bent head. ^^ You be too tender- 
hearted for this hard world. Here's my blessin' 
on your gentle face — ^the blessin' of the poor, 
the blessin' of the aged. May God give you 
back tenfold all the comfort, all the peace and 
kindness you've brought to me." 

As through the little open casement these 
words are wafted out upon the sunny air, Ralph 
Hatherleigh feels ashamed that he has listened 
80 long; but his shame does not quench the 
eager curiosity burning in him to see the face of 
her whose voice moves his heart with its strange 
sweetness. So he decides within himself that 
he will go again beneath the pines, and wait 
and linger till she comes forth ; then at least he 
shall get a glimpse of her features, and perhaps 
through this discover who she is, and wherefore 
she comes as a comforter to the dwelling of old 
Hartrow. Curious thoughts of him likewise stir 
young Hatherleigh's mind, and he wonders 
dimly whether there is more sin in the old man 
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than in his neighbours^ and whether the world 
does not often bestow an ill-name undeservedly 
to cover its own lack of charity and kindness to- 
wards those it loves not ; and if one goose hisses^ 
the flock follows, and thus the poor, the father- 
less, and the stranger are left alone in their 
sorrows, the world putting the blame on them. 
For it is true that we heap sins upon those 
whom wc will not help, and there is no one 
whom we hate as the people we don't know. 
One single kindly word breaks down great walls 
of prejudice ; but fools are many, and they won't 
speak it. 

With this truth unshapen, unspoken in his 
mind, Ralph goes .down the garden quietly, as 
he thinks ; but old Hartrow hears his foot-fall. 
" Whose step is that T' he cried out, eagerly. 
" That's my grandson Lewy's step ! Is he 
come back? — is he home?'' 

" No, no," faltered the lady. " He is far 
away — he is in Australia. Have you forgotten ? 
Oh, this is too much — this is past my strength," 
she murmured, faintly. 

Ah, I mind now," returned old Hartrow. 
The squire took the law on him, and he was 
sent away — may be justly, I won't say no. 
There's more light around me, now I'm near the 
end, than in the ould time ; so I'll gi' my hand 
to the squire 'pon that too when we meet — when 
we meet on t'other side of the dark gulf." 
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Ralph had stopped abruptly, but now he 
walked on again with rapid stride, hoping to 
reach the gate unseen. 

" There^s my grandson's step again !" cried 
the old man, in a shrill, scared voice. " Let 
him come and speak to me before I die.^' 

In his feverish excitement he tries to rise, but 
sinks back in weakness, and the lady, in answer 
to his piteous cry, runs out into the little 
garden, and stands face to face with Ralph. 

She is flushed and frightened, he ashamed ; 
and he coloured like a schoolboy in his great 
tall awkwardness as he raised his hat and stam- 
mered forth he knew not what. 

'^ Were you coming to see old David 
Hartrow?'' she said. ^^If so, don't let me 
frighten you away.'' 

"No; I fear he would not care to see a 
Hatherleigh. I merely came up the garden — 
that is, I heard voices." 

And covered with infinite confusion, he 
stopped and laid his hand upon the gate. 

" Pray don't go*," said the sweet voice, 
earnestly. " If you are Mr. Hatherleigh, David 
Hartrow will care to see you very much. 
When we are near death our life's hatreds seem 
very small." 

Ralph Hatherleigh listened, but hesitated still. 
He could not fling down his prejudices in one 
swoop; these Hartrows were poachers, thieves. 
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gaolbirds^ what could he find to say to one of 
them? He was not a Bible-reader like this 
fair girl ; he could not remember a single text 
if he stood by the sick man^s side a whole day 
through. 

^^ I — I am afraid I shall only be in your 
way," he said, lifting his hat again in token 
that he would fain escape. 

At this the girl blushed vividly, and stretched 
out one little eager hand, as if in entreaty. 

" He will never , trouble you again, Mr. 
Hatherleigh ; there is scarce a day^s life in him. 
I do not think you will be sorry if you come. 
I would not ask you, only just now, when he 
heard your step, he took you for his grandson, 
who — who is worse than dead." Her colour 
faded here, and she grew pale as death, and her 
lips trembled as she went on. ^^ It is only an 
old man^s fancy, I know ; but if he does not see 
you, I fear his mind will keep the impression 
that his grandson was near him." 

^^ Rather a singular person to take me for,'' 
answered Ralph, scarcely knowing whether he 
ought to smile. " I suppose he means Lewis 
Hartrow, who I have heard, was '' 

" Yes, yes," she replied, hurriedly ; ^^ he has 
no other grandson. You will come and speak 
to the old man a moment ?" 

He followed her into the cottage, conscious 
that he cared nothing for David Hartrow, but 
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wanted only to scan her face again^ and watch 
the changing colour which came and went so 
rapidly on her delicate cheek. 

'^ You have brought him \" cried David, his 
eyes kindling as they entered. " I knew it 
was Lewy's step.^' 

But as Ralph Hatherleigh drew nearer^ and 
stood before the chair in which he sat propped 
up by pillows, his face clouded over with bitter 
disappointment, and his feeble hands fell down. 

" Who be ^ee ? who be 'ee *i" he asked, peer- 
ing up at him curiously. 

" I am Ralph Hatherleigh. Can I do anything 
for you, David V 

'^ Do aught for me ! No. Fm past that. 
What can waun man do for another when he is 
dying? Who does he say he is?'' and old 
David Hartrow turned to his other visitor with 
a querulous look, and a shrill shake in his 
feeble voice. 

'^ It's young Mr. Hatherleigh,'' she replied, 
softly. 

'' Auh ! a Hatherleigh is it ? Lor ! and I 
took his step for my Lewy's. Think of that ! 
to take a Hatherleigh for a Hartrow! I be 
growing toatleish sure 'nough. No ofiFence, I 
hope ?" 

" None at all," answered Ralph. " I hope 
you'll be better soon, David." 

" Better ! iss, sure, but not in this world. 
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I'm going where they shall no more say, ^ I be 
sick/ Yes. And you be young Mr. Hather- 
Icigh T' he said, peering up in his face still, 
with the blinky, rheumy gaze of extreme age. 
'^Ah, I mind now, you're the captain's son — 
him as the old squire has cast off like. You 
was bom just after my Lewy was sent away. 
My memory ain't so good as it was years agone, 
but I mind that." 

Something brightened up in him as he spoke, 
like a dying flame leaping upwards ere it sinks 
for ever. 

^^ Well, I'm glad to see 'ee, though you be a 
Hatherleigh. You'll have all the land waun 
day, and then don't 'ee be hard upon they, that 
nobody spakes a good word vor.^' 

'^ I hope, if that day ever comes, I shall be 
hard on no one," said Ralph. 

" It'll come time enough : th' ould squire is 
a just man. I've always awned to that. He 
won't do his awn kin a wrong. Good-bye. I 
wish 'ee well, young gentleman,^^ and leaning 
both his shaking hands upon his stick, David 
Hartrow strove to rise and stand respectfully 
before the heir of all the lands of Hatherleigh. 

"My good man, don't rise!" cried Balph ; 
and stretching out his strong, youthful hand, 
he clasped the stiff, withered one put forth 
tremblingly to meet him. 

His words and actions, though kindly, were 
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not without a little patronizing air, the un- 
conscious assertion perhaps of youth and 
strength in the presence of helpless age ; but 
the slight figure watching him fancied it was 
the pride of caste, the pride of birth, the arro- 
gance of long-descended ease and wealth, and 
her face flushed and her lip curled with sorrow- 
ful indignation. To her all worldly distinctions 
were lost in the nobility of Death ; and if this 
weary, bent old man were not already strangely 
dear and sacred in her eyes, his near entrance 
into that awful change and mystery which awaits 
us all would make him so. That an aged 
trembler, waiting at the gates of eternity, ready 
to enter the presence of the Great King, should 
stand humbly before an untried youth, and be 
patronized, and be told condescendingly not to 
rise, shocked her sense of the fitness of things. 
Hers was an unworldly mind, pure, lofty, given 
to noble thought, and she had yet to learn that 
the distinction which Mammon gives or makes, 
follows us even to that narrow house wherein we 
shall all lie. Thus the young man — heir to 
property — may justly patronize the old man — 
heir to the workhouse and a pauperis grave. 

Little dreaming of the secret ruffling of her 
mind, the drop of gall lying on her tender heart, 
Ralph glanced at her saddened face uneasily as 
she turned away. This withdrawal of her gaze 
and the shadow in her deep dark eyes — a 
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shadow of some sorrowful, unspoken pity, pity 
for him — ^perplexed him ; and so the dry, 
withered palm and the fresh, moist palm do but 
just touch each other and then drop apart, never 
to meet again in the warm flesh. 

A cold, careless hand-shake, and yet the day 
shall come when Ralph Hatherleigh will thank 
God, that even for this one passing moment his 
hand and David Hartrow's met in kindness. 

There was no excuse now for him to linger 
longer, so he took his hat and departed, awk- 
wardly, he felt that, and with a little tingling 
sense of false shame stinging his veins ; for this 
girl had somehow changed this poor thatched 
hut into a drawing-room of state, where the 
great powers of dignity and grace wait upon her, 
and the abashed blood was surging red into his 
ears as he went down the little garden. 

" You have forgotten your gloves,'^ said the 
sweet voice ; and turning, he saw her standing 
in the tiny porch, her slight figure &amed 
daintily by budding honeysuckle and rose. 

^^ Ah, yes, thank you,^^ he said ; and coming 
back, awkwardly again, he took the gloves from 
her hands. 

They seemed enchanted gloves to him now, mi- 
raculous gloves, that had dared to touch the rosy 
wonder of her palm ; and for an instant he stared 
upon them blankly as they lay on the little deli- 
cate hand held towards him. As his strong 
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brown fingers took them up there was a burning 
bunger in them to seize that hand and clasp it 
in a loving pressure ; but he dared not let even 
a finger-tip touch the pink palm^ which^ like a 
cool shell unattainable beneath the sea, enticed 
bis longing eyes. 

^* Mr. Hatherleigh, I am much obliged to you 
for speaking with David Hartrow for a moment/^ 
she said, quietly. " The illusion was so strong 
in bis mind respecting his grandson, that I feared 
it might remain with him, and distress his last 
hours.^' 

*^Can I help him in any way?^^ stammered 
Ralph. '' Are you here alone with him V' 

'^ You are very kind,^' she replied ; ^^but no,. 
be does not need anything. And I am only 
here till twelve o'clock, when the nurse whom I 
— ^that is, my father — has hired to attend on him,, 
returns.'' 

With a bend of her head and a faint blush 
she vanished within the door, and the porch 
was left dark and empty. Then Ralph went 
down the garden and stood again beneath the 
pines, with a strange new song singing in his 
heart — new, and yet old, as that wild, mystic 
hymn sounding in the dark weird branches above 
his head. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




HERE is a new king at Coryton Castle. 
The old king died eight years ago^ and 
was buried with a pomp which delighted 
the undertaker's heart, and made all his men 
merry beneath their hatbands and their cloaks. 
Everybody gained something by the splendour of 
the funeral — either praise, pence, or pleasure — ^from 
the solemn Jehuwhodrove the plumed hearse, down 
to the fidgety newspaper reporter who described 
the ceremony in the local press. Very flowery 
indeed was " our own correspondent's^' language, 
as he descanted upon the " gorgeous pageant full 
of feudal pomp/' bringiug to the reporting mind 
" dim memories" (very dim indeed) '^ of mediaeval 
times, when the warlike ancestors of the noble 
deceased won that coronet, which is now seen 
glittering on its velvet cushion above the dead 
earl's breast," and so forth, through three long 
columns, in which the coronet came in again and 
again, and always with effect. In point of fact, 
this little shining symbol of power and rank con- 
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stituted the entire romance and interest of the 
whole affair. An English crowd will run a long 
way after a live lord, and also after a dead one. 
Respectability and ^^ her thousand gigs'' rush 
always to do honour to the peerage. Hating, 
jostling, and sneering at one another, and sus- 
picious even of its next-door neighbour, middle- 
class society is nevertheless unanimous in its 
flunkeyism. Long may it wave ; and may it 
never want a page of Debrett, clothed in Poole's 
best fit, to set up on its family altar ! 

Perhaps it was in accordance with justice that 
his coronet, which was the sole thing of impor- 
tance or interest about Lord Coryton in his 
lifetime, should also be the great point of attrac- 
tion at his death. To some eyes maybe this 
queer, impossible head-gear of velvet and gold 
looked like a little bit of theatrical ^^ property," 
brought into a church by mistake; but these 
few, to whom the " age of symbols" is past, kept 
their visions to themselves. And although 
coronets have grown ridiculous in these latter 
days, a peerage is still a very real thing in a 
world where a good deal of clothing is wanted to 
keep a man warm, and defend him from the 
sneers of his friends. Yet a title is but a 
" lending," as Shakspeare describes all manner 
of garments, and he that hath it must shuffle it 
off with the rest at last. ^^ Unaccommodated 
man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked 
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animal^' as he whose dust we laid in the earth 
but yesterdiiy, when we came away with grave 
faces^ and left him with the dead. Thus outward 
garments still symbolize many things^ although 
it is a good while ago since William the Norman 
strutted about in the market-place of York^ with 
the old royal^ fusty robes of the Saxon kings^ 
which he had fetched from Winchester, rustling 
on his back, and the real royal English crown, 
of the stew-pan pattern, ako from Winchester, 
shining on his head. 

What a figure he must have made ! Wc can 
say it comfortably now he is dead, for he was 
not a man one could have laughed at with an 
easy mind while he was aliye. 

Lord Coryton being dead and buried. Lord 
Brimblecombe, his son, reigned in his stead, and 
the little town of Coryton, after its flutter, sub- 
sided into its normal state of stagnation. The 
local press had done its duty, through the dapper, 
fidgety little man aforesaid; it had lauded the 
dead literally to the skies, and it had dragged in 
by the ears, to bespatter with dreary praise, 
every well-to-do, well-connected, well-propertied 
man within the sphere of its circulation. 

If Lord Brimblecombe, now Lord Coryton, 
did not feel sick as he perused that number of 
the Coryton Trumpeter while drinking his morn- 
ing coffee, he must have been a man of strong 
digestion. As for the undertaker, he looked 
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upon the encomium bestowed upon him in the 
light of an advertisement^ which it was ; and 
although he was ready to own it was well done, 
he read it rather ruefully, fearing he should have 
to pay dearly for it. Perhaps he might be 
called upon to bury all the editor's relations 
for nothing — who knows ? 

At first Lord Coryton's death was a great 
shock to the Coryton mind — a tremendous event, 
but on the whole the world wagged on as usual. 
Turnips continued to grow in the rain, and 
wheat to thrive in the dry, and the potato 
disease was neither better nor worse. More- 
over, wages did not rise, and the poor-rate did 
not fall. The rich man still grumbled over his 
" baked meats,^^ and the poor labourer still 
munched his crust contentedly under a hedge. 

The present Lord Coryton, brother to Lady 
Augusta Hatherleigh, did not succeed to his 
hereditary honours till he was a staid man of 
forty-five, with a family grown or growing up 
around him. He had lived much abroad, and 
still loved the shores of the Italian sea so well 
that it was a rarity to behold smoke ascending 
from the chimneys of his ancestral castle. But 
there are signs of life about its cold and stony 
grandeur on this spring day, when Ralph Hather- 
leigh stands watching beneath the pines. My 
lord and lady are at home, and the old grim 
castle seems suddenly awaked from its long sleep. 

13—2 
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There is a great gathering of visitors beneath 
its roof, and one of these is the girl with the 
silver voice and violet eyes, who has come into 
Ralph's life like a sudden sunbeam, and taken 
his heart captive as unconsciously as the flower 
entices the bee. When she comes out of David 
HartroVs cottage she crosses the common in the 
direction of Coryton, and goes down the long, 
heathy, breezy slope till the vaUey below, in all 
its verdure and beauty, bursts upon her sight. 
For a moment Ralph sees her stop, and shading 
her eyes with one little hand, stand entranced, 
gazing on the green vale and the mighty Tors 
beyond, catching on their sunshine the weird 
cloud-shadows as they fly, and tossing them on 
from peak to peak. Then she walks on dreamily, 
and the flutter of her dark robe is lost beneath 
the brow of the hill. Not till now does Ralph 
find courage to follow afar oS, trembling lest 
she look back and discover him in this flagrant 
act, in which case he would be glad if the 
green earth would open and swallow him up, 
like Korah. But there is no need of so despe- 
rate a wish, for, with his presence imseen and 
imguessed at, he follows safely till she passes 
within the gates of Coryton, and vanishes be- 
neath the leafy glades of the mile-long avenue 
stretching up the park. 

Then Ralph Hatherleigh turns homewards 
wistfully, with that shadow of bitterness in his 
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hazel eyes darkening into hate and scorn. Oh 
that he could find an enemy for his sword ! Oh 
that some rude, rough reality would attack him, 
that he might beat it down and cry out that he 
had conquered ! But he fights with shadows, 
and the barriers which shut him out from his 
rightful place are all unseen. He is heir of 
Hatherleigh ; but the honour, love, and respect 
which shoxQd be his are taken from him by invi- 
sible hands, and he walks alone, an exile among 
his own people. "With exceeding wrath he muses 
on the pride which has made his mo therms life a 
martyrdom, has alienated his father from his 
home, and flung upon himself a contempt un- 
merited. And he asks, bitterly, why for eight 
years his grandfather gave him love and kindness 
only to withdraw them in sudden cruel caprice, 
and make him a butt for the arrows of the 
scornful? For answer, he tasks his childish 
memories, and sees only the cloud on Mrs. 
Hatherleigh's proud face, as with strange fixed 
look she watches him at play. Again he feels 
the painful fascination of this gaze, the uneasy 
wonder it creates, and the chilling of his boyish 
spirit as he escapes her eyes. At this moment 
he hates her, and lays all his mother^s sorrows 
to her charge — nay, and his own likewise, and 
this new grief which has just befallen him — 
that he cannot follow within the envious gates 
of Coryton that fair vision filling his heart. If 
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it were only this high park wall, this real hard 
masonry, between him and her, how easily he 
would scale it ! See ! he would catch at this 
hanging bough of beech, and reach the top in 
one breath. But, like a fairy prince in an en- 
chanted forest, it is no stone wall and tangled 
wood with which he has to deal, but barriers of 
pride, social neglect, and worldliness, against 
which a man may beat his heart to death, and 
not break through. As well try to scale heaven 
as expect that his mother's son will be received 
at Coryton ; and he is not fallen so low as to ' 
seek for Coryton courtesy — no, not even for the 
sake of hearing again that sweet voice which 
haunts him. So he must try to bear its loss. 
Surely it will not be a want, a craving on him 
for ever ! 

With this thought he gnaws at the little beech 
twig, all covered with fresh leaves, which he has 
snatched from the great branch at which he 
sprang just now, and biting it in twain, he flings 
it in the dust. 

Certainly not a craving for ever. Why should 
it be? Is it needful that a stranger should 
fill up all his thoughts? Yesterday this girl 
was nothing to him; she was even uncreate, 
unimaged in his mind ; to-morrow shall be the 
same as yesterday, and all the days to come. 
But here he stops, held back by a great throb of 
pain, as, pictured like a bleak wilderness, the 
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future rises up, blauk, dead, and drear, shorn of 
her image. 

" I will see her again/^ he says, resolutely, 
setting his teeth hard. 

With this resolve down falls his moodiness, 
and with a smile he sets himself to wonder how 
he lived yesterday, and all the yesterdays before 
her face flashed into his soul, seeing he can 
dream of no life in the to-morrows passed with- 
out her. 

Hitherto Ralph has walked in the shadow of 
the park wall, but now he steps oflf this cold, 
grey belt winding along the cold road, and 
strikes into the sunshine, lying golden on the 
meadows, where the buttercups have spread a 
kingly canopy over the young sweet grass. Ankle 
deep in their golden wealth, he paces onwarda 
languidly, bathing his soul in those flowery 
dreams, which Love, with deceitful hand, scatters 
over the cruel briars and sharp sorrows of his^ 
thorny way. For — 

" The coarse of true love never did run Bmooth ; 
But, either it was different in blood. 
Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ; 
Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 
Or, if there were a sympathy in choice. 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it ; 
Making it momentary as a sound. 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream." 

Thus peopling his way with doubts, wishes. 
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and sigLs, ^* poor fancy^s followers/' Ralph 
reaches home at last^ but hates the thought of 
close curtains^ stufiy chairs and tables^ and above 
all, the importunate remark to which his unwil- 
ling tongue would find no answer. So he wanders 
through the garden, sweet with the balmy breath 
of may and lilac, and imder the cool shade of a 
sycamore he throws his lazy length, and lights 
the pipe of meditation. 

He is not in love, he says. Love at first 
sight is a folly past believing in ; so he is not in 
love, but only curious. There is a shadow of 
her face in his memory, and he woxQd fain know 
wherefore. He cannot have seen her in some 
other world, though poets have had such fancies 
and deemed them true ; but he is made of other 
stufi*, so surely somewhere on this green ball he 
has looked into her eyes and heard her voice 
before to-day. It must be so, for how else could 
the echo and the image of her tones and face 
haunt him in this strange way ? Well, he will see 
her again and learn her name, that will tell him. 

Then came a little stinging thought, biting 
like a scorpion. " She is only a visitor at 
Coryton ; she may leave the castle this very day, 
and your eyes may behold her face no more on 
earth.'' But he drives this thought away with a 
great puff of smoke, and like a cluster of fresh 
green leaves, he gathers hope to him, and lays it 
on his heart. 
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Down on his handsome face and curling beard 
the sycamore flings its fluttering shadows; the 
lilac trees, heavy with bloom, send little eddying 
heaps of fallen flowers to his feet ; and from the 
laburnum near, a great cascade of gold, falling in 
glory, flashes between green leaves, each drooping 
blossom weeping its transient grace. All this 
loveliness, which for twenty springs he has seen 
unmoved, touches his soul to-day with a new 
sense of beauty. The earth is full of fragrance, 
the sky is full of song, the air breathes only 
blessings, for his youth has gained its crown. 







CHAPTER XIV. 




HE sun was setting behind the great 
clump of cedars in Coryton Park, and 
the western front of the castle was 
all ablaze with a purple and crimson glory. 
On the lawn late loiterers at croquet threw 
their mallets down, and, with lagging steps, 
lingering by the way, turned homewards with 
thoughts of dress upon their minds; for it is 
that hour ^^ when beasts most graze, birds best 
peck, and men sit down to that nourishment 
which is called supper'^ — or dinner in these days, 
when every meal is miscalled by some name not 
its own. Two loiterers are left standing alone 
on the sward, among croquet balls and hoops. 

" I had no idea it was so late, Milly,^' says 
the one of the nobler sex. ^^ Hadn't we better 
pick up the mallets T^ 

Milly was his cousin, Millicent Hatherleigh. 
A little low-browed girl with auburn hair, never 
too smooth or tidy, and, like Silvia, " her eyes 
are green as grass,'' and full of an odd light 
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hard to understand. This light flashed out from 
beneath brows and lashes so wonderfully -black 
that their ebon hue made a most quaint contrast 
with her ruddy hair and her small rosy face. 
At first she seemed all eyes and tangled hair ; 
but a second look gave the observer the dim 
outline of a tiny nose curved like a nymph^s, 
and a child's mouthy as innocent as a very 
baby's and as ready to smile, showing tiny 
teeth, not even, but prettier than symmetry 
coxQd make them, and white as little lilies. 

This was Milly, and she had won more hearts 
with her baby lips and her green eyes than she 
dared to tell of — a little creature, with no ap- 
parent wit and no guile, and yet taking big 
men captive with ^^one of her eyelashes/' and 
with that frank, childish smile playing on her 
rosebud mouth, dooming them to utter despair 
or fierce torture as she flirted with new comers 
before their indignant eyes. MiUy's unconscious 
innocence as she does all this had been lent 
her by Cupid himself. From no lesser person 
could come such a wicked, deceptive, yet true 
and charming grace. Her soft, rounded cheeks 
and baby chin had even a look of little Dan 
Cupid in their childish contour, and this perr 
haps was the secret fascination which drew 
so many flutterers within the power of her 
bow. 

^^ Hadn't we better pick up the mallets ?'' 
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said Lord Brimblecombe. But he made no 
effort to perform that task himself^ rather pre- 
ferring to lean against the huge lime which 
partly shaded the croquet ground, and, cigar 
half smoked between his lazy fingers, stare at 
Milly. 

" Why should we pick up the mallets V she 
asked. "The servants, or the gardeners, or 
somebody, will do it for certain. But, of course, 
if you prefer to take the work upon yourself, and 
be late for dinner, I won't hinder you.^^ 

*^ You are hindering me now, Milly .^' 

" Why, what am I doing V said Milly, turn- 
ing her green orbs upon her cousin in innocent 
wonder. 

" You are looking pretty, and standing right 
in my sight,'^ he replied. " K you would 
Vamoose,' as the Yankees say, I'd put the 
mallets away in two minutes. My respected 
mother is a fidget about her croquet ; it is kept 
sacred from the hands of Plush & Co. Milly, 
your hair is splendid as you stand there in the 



sun.^^ 



Millv's hair has all timibled down her back, 
and the pads which erstwhile piled it mountain 
high above her brow, are thrust into her pocket. 
The sun, glinting on her from the west, turns 
the auburn waves to ruddy gold. 

"I wish you would not laugh at me," she 
said, pettishly. " My hair is a hideous red, as 
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you know, and it is always flying about like a 
horse's mane/' 

" Is it t" returned Lord Brimblecombe, lazily. 
" Then I wish you'd always let it fly about, 
Milly — I like it in a mane." 

" Oh, nonsense ! A pretty fuss the women 
woxQd make if I did that — I should never have 
a minute's peace !" 

"The women bully you rather, MiUy, don't 
they?" demanded my lord; and putting his 
cigar between his lips again, he pufied slowly as 
he looked at her. 

" Has your mother been abusing me ?" asked 
sharp little MiUy, with a laugh. 

" Well, no, not exactly ; but she did say you 
were a flirt." 

" I should hope I was," replied Milly, with 
much bravery. " Of what use should I be in 
the world if I could not flirt ? I only wish I was 
cleverer in my profession — I am a sad bungler . 
at it at present. I get in earnest sometimes — 
that is the worst mistake a girl can make." 

" In earnest !" repeated her cousin, with a 
languid curiosity in his tone. *^ When was that, 
Milly ?" 

But Milly croquetted the ball of an imaginary 
enemy with immense force, and pretended not to 
hear his question. 

Cousins don't count, I know," he continued, 

else I might think Duffer was the man." 
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Duffer is the nickname of the younger son 
of the house of Coryton. His real name is 
Colin McDuff ; but it got changed into Duffer 
as far back in his existence as his early knicker- 
bocker period ; and neither an Act of Parlia- 
ment nor an advertisement in the Times will 
alter it now. 

^^ Duffer V exclaimed Milly. " Who told you 
Anything about him T' 

'' My mother informed me that you carried on 
A very extensive flirtation with him before my 
arrival.'^ 

And this being said a little affectedly, my lord 
blew the ashes from his cigar with an air of 
supreme indifference. 

Milly croquetted another ball, and inside her 
bush of hair there shone a little pair of ears 
glowing like fire, and two crimson cheeks. 

'' I never flirted with him one \Ai" said Milly, 
audaciously. Her heart was beating like her 
great-grandmother's watch all the time she told 
this fib so bravely. "But I think he flirted 
with me a little.^' 

'^Oh! he flirted, did he?^' observed Lord 
Brimblecombe, apparently much amused. " He 
played the game alone and didn't tire I Duffer 
must be a wonderful fellow if he did that. How 
do you like playing alone, Milly V 

To Milly's little burning ears there seemed a 
thousand insxQts in this taunt. It surely meant 
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to imply that he considered she was trying to 
flirt with him ; and he was standing back from 
the game watching her and taking no part in it. 

Her rosy face got white after its first vivid 
blush^ and to hide it she stooped, picked up one 
mallet from the grass, then another, then dropped 
both. 

" I was not aware that I was playing either 
alone or in company/' she said, quite sarcastically. 
"And what does it matter to you whether I 
flirted with Duffer or not V 

This question stung my Lord Brimblecombe. 
The shadow of a midge is a giant to the jealous. 

" Well, the matter is,'' he says, " that I, as 
the advertisers say of their superlative goods, 
' stand second to none,' and being the eldest, I 
don't choose to come in as junior fiddle." 

The cigar was burnt out now, and the end was 
flung down on the grass, where it lay fiery, like 
little wicked eye of serpent glaring on them. 
Milly's face was white still, and her heart, bound- 
ing against her side, gave her great electric 
shocks, which quivered through her frame to her 
finger ends. She literally had not a single word 
on her usually ready tongue; her lips were 
trembling a little — ^perhaps that kept them mute 
— and she felt very much as if the breath of 
Nebuchadnezzar's fiery furnace were playing with 
scorching satisfaction over her whole frame from 
head to foot. What could she say to him? 
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She had not the courage to blurt out the truth 
that DuflFer, poor man^ was nothing, nobody, a 
nonentity in a clothes-suit, and he himself held 
the bow now quivering over her heart-strings in 
passion^s crudest notes. If only she cared less, 
and he wouldn't stand there, looking so coolly 
impudent, and at ease and comfortable, while 
she felt like a miserable little bird with its wings 
clipped and its eyes out, fluttering on the grass, 
and pecking blindly at croquet hoops, why then 
she might pluck up spirit to — ^to tell him that he 
was horridly disagreeable, and — and a million 

times oftener in her thoughts than ^No, of 

course, she would not say that ; sheM die sooner 
than confess herself such a simpleton ; only at 
this moment she would be glad if any answer, 
even an idiotic answer, would spring to her lips. 
All this coursed through Milly's mind, like an 
ugly little fire, in two seconds, and into thdt 
tiny silence there came tinkling the sound of a 
bell. 

'' Only half an hour, in which to make your- 
self killing, Milly/' cried the enemy beneath the 
lime. " I advise you to fly at once, unless you 
mean to come to dinner with your hair loose, 
like Ophelia, gone mad. I wish you would. 
Duffer admires it immensely .'' 

'^ I'd cut my hair like a Christ Church boy's 
rather than let Duffer admire it,'' said Milly, 
savagely. 
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" Well, I dare say you'd look very nice, even 
then/' he replied^ looking at her critically ; "and 
I am sure poor Duffer would be equally fasci- 
nated, even if you shaved your head like a 
Chinaman's." 

Blazing with indignation, poor Milly walked 
on, blindly stumbling over a hoop as she went. 
She recovered herself instantly, but the liquid 
emerald of her eyes was suffiised with vexed 
tears as she hurried onward to the house. In 
a moment her cousin was by her side. 

*'I want you to take my counsel kindly, 
Milly,'' he said, in quite a humble tone. *' Don't 
break poor Duffer's heart ; he is really a good 
fellow. And don't make a stalking-horse of me 
to frighten him ; for really, Milly, that proceed- 
ing of yours tried my fraternal affections a little 
too much. However, I give you my honour, I 
would not have poached on Duffer's ground if I 
had known it. We are friends, I hope." 

" Friends ! What does it matter whether we 
are friends or enemies ?" 

Dragging her hand, which was turning quite 
cold now, from his hot grasp, Milly dashed up 
the grand staircase blindly. 

" Cousins always make themselves as disagree- 
able as great, blundering brothers, whenever they 
have the chance," she snapped at him from over 
her shoulder ; ^' but I don't perceive that you 
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have any right at all to lecture me, and I am 
not going to bear it/' 

^' As you please, Milly. Fll let you flirt in 
peace with all the neighbourhood if you like/' 

But Milly was flying down the corridor to her 
room, and as he spoke, her door was closed with 
a little quiet hand, by no means expressive of 
the fire within. 

Nevertheless Milly, with her great eyes swim- 
ming in tears, would fain fling herself on her 
bed, and weep there ^^ an hour by the clock/' 
But this is impossible, for the loveliest blue 
and white dress is spread out on the snowy 
counterpane, and it would be utter destruction 
to all its crisp beauty to throw one's self down 
there in the midst of it and cry one's heart out 
enveloped in finery. Moreover, here was Lady 
Augusta's maid, very sulky, staring hard at her 
tears, and protesting if " all the clocks in the 
castle were put back half an hour she might be 
dressed in time, but otherwise it's an impossi- 
bility/' 

So Milly's sorrow was put away for a time ; 
but it was still lying heavy enough at her heart, 
beating against the lovely blue and white dress, 
as her little high-heel shoes came pit-pat down 
the staircase, bringing the long train of that ex- 
quisite garment behind them in a musical rustle, 
sweet to the ear of an impatient lover. 

'' Angel's footsteps," whispered Dufl'er, as she 
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passed in through the drawing-room door. ^^ I 
knew it was you, Milly/' 

'^ Easy enough to know/' she answered, seat- 
ing herself on the first chair vacant, " when you 
counted heads, and saw I was the only delin- 
quent absent/' 

'' You are wrong, Milly,'' he replied. " Miss 
Dalton is a greater exQprit than yourself; she 
has not put in an appearance yet, and I am ex- 
pecting every instant to hear the gong, and see 
my respectable papa look black as a nigger 
minstrel/' 

Milly did not pay much attention to this talk ; 
she took a rapid glance round, saw Lady Cory- 
ton, large and placid, dozing behind her fan in 
an arm-chair; Lady Augusta, small and sharp, 
pretending to converse with an old general ; saw 
her sisters in striking and graceful attitudes, sit- 
ting on an ottoman ^' smiling at grief," but in- 
wardly lamenting themselves, like Jephtha's 
daughter; saw sundry other dinner dummies of 
sundry kinds ; and lastly, saw Arthur Coryton, 
by courtesy Lord Brimblecombe, seated in a 
comer like the immortal Homer, devouring what 
plums he could find in a dreary book of prints. 
Beholding him thus melancholy and forlorn, a 
faint twitter of hope, a tiny flutter of satisfaction 
warmed the poor little heart beating with such 
dumb sorrow, and the green eyes began to clear 
wonderfiilly. Like " pools of Heshbon " in tlic 
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moonlight, or crystals of sea-green water, they 
deepened and darkened- and flashed as sunny 
hope crept through her veins again. Daring 
thoughts of sweeping the blue and white train 
across the great desert of carpet to the oasis 
where he sat, assailed Milly^s breast, but at the 
very instant she rose the gong firightened all the 
twaddlers around them into silence, and Dufier 
held out his arm with a beautiful smile of con- 
tent. 

With a great sigh Milly laid the tips of her 
fingers on his sleeve, and she could not help 
straining her neck to see who had gained the 
Paradise which she had lost. Then she observed 
her cousin making his way between obstructing 
dowagers towards a quiet figure, which a moment 
before had glided into the room with the music 
of the gong — a lovely, graceful figure, dressed 
in softest pearly grey, unrelieved by any colour 
except the pure rose of her cheeks and the 
brown lustre of her hair. 




CHAPTER XV. 




HAT are you curious about ?^^ asked 
DuflFer, with ignorant good nature. 
Milly did not answer him; her eyes 
were fixed on the girlish figure standing alone, 
timidly yet with gracious self-possession, like 
some lovely flower, calm and unconscious of its 
perfect beauty. 

'^ Oh, I see \" exclaimed Duflfer, as he and 
Milly continued standing, while the great pro- 
cession of the day marshalled itself into order. 
" I see ; you want to know who Arthur has 
hooked himself on to. Well, he has just pre- 
sented his ^jug-handle,' as the Yankees say, to 
Miss Dalton. Was that in the programme, I 
wonder? If not, he'll get a wigging by-and- 
bye. I expect he ought to take one of the 
counties in tow ; that big one, dressed in a green 
field, with the daisies and poppies growing out 
of her head." 

'' Don't be absurd," answered Milly. " That's 
Mrs. Gushing ; she'll hear you in a minute. 
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And if your brother ought to be her cavalier, 
and has forgotten his orders, you had better go 
and oflfer yourself as his substitute/^ 

" What ! shall I ' hook ' Leviathan V whis- 
pered Duflfer. "My arm would break under 
the process. And, moreover, I am too insigni- 
ficant a personage for her/' 

" But not for me, I suppose,^' returned Milly, 
pettishly. 

As there was no time for further words, 
Duflfer gave her arm a little squeeze against his 
side, hoping she would understand the depths of 
complimentary tenderness it was meant to ex- 
press. Then swish-swish went the rustling robes, 
with swallow-tails, and patent boots, and unex- 
ceptionable ties, stalking by their side, and the 
wide-opened doors were passed, and they stood 
in the august presence of dinner, amid a glare 
of light, a glitter of silver, a blaze of flowers, 
and an odour of soup. Then followed the 
viands, the wines, and the fruits, all served in 
stately quietude ; and at last, when this " meal 
of silence, grandeur, and excess,'^ was over, the 
men, with cheerful alacrity, rose and opened the 
door for the " swish- tail '' gowns to file outwards, 
and betake themselves, drearily, to the drawing- 
room, where the dowagers yawned, and the girls 
chatted. . 

Ethel, however, sat apart, and no one seemed 
to care to intrude upon her solitude. Her 
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beauty, lier grace, her youth, were subjects of 
envy to most of the women around her, and 
they were not disposed to love her for their 
possession. Moreover, she was not one of them ; 
the magic seal of rank and fashion was not hers ; 
she was a mere nobody. 

Mr. Dalton may be a man of genius — a great 
painter — ^but then every one knows he is only 
the son of a Welsh farmer ; and although it has 
become the fashion to give him invitations, yet 
one does not quite want all his relations too, and 
it is rather hard that he will go nowhere with- 
out his daughter. The girl is very beautiful and 
talented, and has a wonderful ^grace and charm 
about her — ^there^s no denying that ; and there^s 
no telling what may happen if she gets thrown 
into the society of eldest sons in this sort of 
way. ^^ It really is very imprudent, my dear/^ 

All this the Honourable Mrs. Gushing whis- 
pered into the ears of Lady Augusta Hather- 
leigh, by way of giving vent to the anger she 
felt at losing her young escort at dinner. As it 
was, she fell to the lot of a fat elderly baronet, 
and being fat herself, Mrs. Gushing hated fat 
men. Lady Augusta measured her discontent 
with one glance of her sharp eyes, and replied, 
laughing, ^^ Oh, there is no danger of romantic 
marriages now-a-days. ^ The modern man has no 
true drop of blood in him to be truly touched 
with love. If he is sad, he wants money.' " 
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" Quite true, my dear/^ returned Mrs. Gushing, 
in perfect ignorance that her friend was uttering 
the words of him who has said all things for all 
times. " But you see there are exceptions now 
and then, and Miss Dalton is really so very 
beautiful/^ 

" But not sharp enough to be the exception 
to prove our rule/' said Lady Augusta. " Her 
father has brought her up in a very odd way, 
and she has little of the world's craft about 
her.'' 

" Ah ! isn't there some odd romantic story 
about her mother?" asked Mrs. Gushing. 

"Her mother!" repeated Lady Augusta. 
*^ Ah, yes ; Mrs. Dalton was the daughter of a 
French noble — his only child, in fact — ^and she 
fell in love with the young painter, during a 
visit of his to Normandy. I believe he asked 
permission to sketch the old ch&teau, and this 
led to an acquaintance, which ended in a 
romance. Mr. Dalton hates the subject to be 
mentioned, but I have heard the young French 
lady fell into a fever — a sentimental fever, I 
suppose — and her frightened friends sent for 
him, and consented to the marriage." 

" Why should he dislike to have his wife 
spoken of?" asked Mrs. Gushing. 

" Well, he took her to England against her 
mother's wish, I believe, and coming back they 
were wrecked, but took to the boats ; and she, 
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poor girl, being delicate^ was unable to bear the 
miseries they endured, and died just before help 
came. So he brought her back to her home 
dead ; and the old French noble never forgave 
him/^ 

Mrs. Gushing put up her eyeglass and looked 
across the room at EtheFs quiet graceful figure. 

'^ I don't wonder at that/' she said ; ^^ but I 
suppose they are kind to their grand-daughter.'' 
^* I never heard of their noticing her/' replied 
Lady Augusta. 

" You really surprise me !" cried the fat lady. 
" French people are usually so kind to their 
children and grandchildren. I call it their great 
redeeming point." 

Lady Augusta checked a yawn with the point 
of her fan, and Mrs. Gushing, accepting the hint, 
said no more. 

Meanwhile Millyhad found her waj^ to Ethel's 
side, and took note furtively of the rare loveli- 
ness of her face. She ^ould find fault joyfully 
if she could, but her emerald eyes were sharp 
and sensible as her mother's, and they would not 
tell her fibs. 

So the ugly little imp of jealousy which 
tortures woman — not the strong demon that 
rends a man — came to Milly, and whispered 
horribly in her ear, and she felt burning and 
chilled as by an ague fit, and wondered whether 
Arthur would be sorry when she was dead. 
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Suddenly Ethel looked up, and saw the 
pretty little troubled face, and the green eyes 
fixed on her doubtingly, 

" You seem tired. Miss Hatherleigh,^^ she said, 
in that wondrous sweet voice of hers. ^^ I think 
you stood in the sun too long to-day playing 
croquet. Will you sit here ? This is a very 
comfortable chair/^ 

'^ No, no; why should I take your seat?" 

But Milly took it even as she spoke, being 
overcome by a desire to keep near Ethel, and fill 
up her jealous eyes with that beautiful face. 

^'I am tired,^^ she said, ^^ tired to death. 
There is nothing to do here at Coryton but play 
croquet all day, or watch the rooks. I wish I 
was in town : it is just the height of the season 
there/' 

'' But you are going soon, are you not T' said 
Ethel. 

" Yes, in a fortnight. How glad I shall be V* 

Milly blushed rose-red as she uttered this fib, 
her guilty heart telling her that the sorrow of 
quitting Coryton was lying heavy on it even, 
now. • 

" How can you be glad to leave this lovely 
place T^ asked Ethel. " I shall be so sorry when 
my father and I go away.'' 

" She means she'll be sorry to quit Arthur," 
thought Milly, with a little indignant throb of 
the heart. ^^ Oh, I don't care for places," she 
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said, carelessly ; " it is the people in them that 
makes one sorry or glad to leave/^ 

^^ So you will be glad to leave every one here V* 
And in saying this, Ethel smiled a little. 

^^ Yes, very glad/' replied Milly. ^^ It is so 
tiresome to be always among relations. Don't 
you find it so sometimes ?'' 

A faint colour stole over Ethel's face, and she 
bent low over the book she held. 

*^ I cannot tell you how I should find it," she 
said, ^^ for I have no relations. I have only my 
father in the world.''' 

In spite of that small imp of jealousy still at 
her ear, Milly was a little sorry for the girl whose 
life was so much sadder and blanker than her 
own. She was so gentle, so unassuming and 
quiet, that even her transcendant beauty was 
half forgiven, as coquettish Milly saw how she 
held it in the shade. 

^^ After all, she is too stupid and quiet for 
Arthur to like her," she says to herself. " She 
hasn't even sense to make the men see how 
beautiful she is." 

This thought was so reassuring, that Milly 
began to be quite gracious. 

" How blundering of me to ask such a silly 
question !" she said. " What book are you 
poring over so studiously ?" 

This was merely said to change the theme; 
but Milly started when Ethel put the book in 
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her hand^ and a sudden colour flashed over her 
neck and face. 

"Why, these are Arthur's Roman photo- 
graphs V she cried. " How did they get here ? 
He never lets them lie about.'' 

" Your cousin was kind enough to lend them 
to me this morning/' returned Ethel, quite 
simply. ^^ He thought I should be interested in 
them — we visited so many of these scenes to* 



gether. 



cr." 



Together 1" exclaimed Milly, and her con- 
sternation shone out upon her pale face. 

" I had no idea you were acquainted with 
Arthur before you came here," she said. 

" I met Lord Brimblecombe in Rome about 
two years ago, when he spent a winter there," 
replied Ethel. 

^' I was not aware you were such a traveller," 
said Milly, with a tinge of scorn in her voice. 

" I cannot call myself a traveller," Ethel 
answered, " except in the very narrowest sense. 
My father resides more in Rome than in Eng- 
land, and my travels have consisted in very rapid, 
uncomfortable journeys between London and the 
^ eternal city.' " 

^^ And there you knew Arthur," said Milly. 
" You are old friends, I suppose ?" 

Pride, anger, jealousy, like a Fury's prong, 
quivered in her heart, as she tried to say this 
with polite indiflerence ; and whether it was the 
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tone^ or the words themselves, she could not tell, 
but her question brought a brilliant colour to 
Ethel's face, flashing up to her brow, and fading 
quickly into paleness. 

'^I scarcely know what you mean by ^old 
friends/ I only knew Lord Brimblecombe one 
winter,'^ she replied ; ^^ and we never met again 
till a few days ago, when I came here/^ 

The words fell on Milly^s ear, scorching her 
cheeks into a flame ; they did not reassure her 
or comfort her, as something in the ring of that 
sweet voice would seem to imply or wish they 
would ; she only thought them hypocritical, and 
feared to look up lest she should see triumph 
written on the too lovely face of her rival. She 
was jealous even of the portfolio which weighed 
down her little hands heavily. She knew now 
why Arthur had cherished it, and kept it out of 
sight imder lock and key like some precious 
jewel. To him it held all his dearest memories. 
Every picture had a shadow of Ethel in it ; her 
face looked out upon him from these stately 
ruins or that saintly cloister; everywhere her 
spirit flashed on him from these sun-paintings, 
bringing back the visions ^^ which rise without a 
sleep.'^ Closing the book with a great sigh, 
Milly rose and walked away with a proud heart, 
desolate. 

Ah me ! that winter in Rome will torture her 
with many a dream as she sleeps, with grief; or 
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if she lies wakeful^ with the shadow pain^ it will 
be to her — 

" Like a pillow of thorns for her slumberless head." 

The men are in the salon now, some vinous 
and sparkling, some dull and witless, and all 
secretly longing for slippers and smoke. Yet 
they set themselves bravely to do their duty, and 
talk inanely and simper, and hold fluttering 
leaves of music, and join the feminine hum 
around them, as if these things were the joy of 
their masculine souls. But, in point of fact, 
only two men in the crowd are happy, and one 
of these is asleep, and the other is singing a 
sentimental ditty, which might 

" Move wild laughter in the throat of Death," 

but which fills his own heart with rapturous 
melancholy and self-applause. 

Ethel has stolen into an inner room, divided 
from the music and the chatter by an archway 
and a looped curtain ; and Philip Dalton look- 
ing for her vainly through the great drawing- 
room, guesses her retreat, and follows her to the 
remote window where she sits. 

'' Ethel V he said. 

The girl started violently, and turned her pure 
pale face towards him with a frightened look. 

^^ Dreaming again,^' he said, in that cynical 
bitter voice of his. ^' What have your dreams 
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done yet except build up vain dreary castles in 
the air ? All women I know are idols to them- 
selves, and they set up their own image in their 
visions, and make crowds of men come and bow 
to it. Who have you brought to your feet to- 
day in your self-glorifying fancies V 

Ethel was used to such questions as these ; he 
had stabbed her patience all her life long with 
his cynical contempt of woman, but until this 
moment such a burning painful blush had never 
answered him. 

^^ I have no self-glorifying fancies, father,'' 
she said, with quivering lips ; ^^ if they were 
ever mine, you cured them long ago/' 

'^ I hope so," he answered, grimly. ^^ It wa& 
my duty — that thing which you dreamers hate, 
though you mouth it as a mere word too often. 
If you are not exalting yourself woman-like, 
perhaps you are lifting up another idol in your 
heart. The feminine imagination is never free 
from mischief. Which young man among this 
crowd are you making a god of ?" 

Ethel lifted her large violet eyes to his with a 
look of shrinking pain in them, which should 
have gone straight to his heart, but which only 
touched his head and awoke a little wonder. 

" Neither," she said, quite steadily, and then 
her eyelids drooped, hiding tears. 

Being perplexed, Philip Dalton grew more 
cynical and scornful. 
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'^ I am a fool to expect truth from a woman/' 
he said, bitterly ; " a creature so vain, shifty, and 
variable, that she turns to falsehood as her 
natural defence, as the fox does to cunning. If 
you are speaking truly, why did I see you hang- 
ing on Lord Brimblecombc's arm ?" 

'' How could I help it V' pleaded Ethel. " He 
chose to conduct me to dinner, and this is one 
of the civilities which a woman cannot possibly 
refuse from a man. You know that, father, as 
well as I. Surely, if you take me into society, 
you would not have me break through every con- 
ventional rule that exists, in order to insult a 
gentleman who shows me politeness V^ 

^^You have made a most shufiSing, foolish 
speech, Ethel,'' returned Mr. Dalton; ^^with a 
smaller thread of truth in it than I should have 
thought even a woman could run through her 
words. Moreover, you began with that feminine 
stereotyped phrase which I utterly abhor — ^ How 
could I help it ?' Never let me hear that again. 
You could help it quite well. No creature on 
earth knows how to repel unwelcome attentions 
as your gushing, young, artless husband-hunters 
do." 

His words crimsoned EtheFs cheeks with an 
indignant blush, but she answered patiently, 
^^ Believe me, I have done my utmost, father." 

" Don't fib to me, girl !" cried the poor angry 
cynic, flushing in his turn. " Great heavens ! 
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Am I always to have a lie living and breathing ' 
before me ? Am I never to put out of my mind 
the fact, that an incarnate falsehood is for ever 
in my sight T^ 

Ethel grew death-white as he spoke, and 
wringing her hands together, she half rose and 
sank into her chair again, dizzy, blinded, bowing 
her shelterless head beneath the fiery rain of 
words rushing over her. 

'^ Do you forget the gulf of shame which 
stands between you and an honourable man^s 
love ?'' he continued, keeping his eyes away from 
the sweet, patient, pale face. " Do you forget 
who you are V 

^^ No, never \" she answered ; " but when you 
taught me to call you father, you should have 
forgotten it. Forgive me for saying this j but 
your words are too hard at times.^^ 

The pathos of her faltering voice touched the 
man's heart for a moment. 

^^ I say bitter things purposely, Ethel, to save 
you deeper pain,^' he replied. ^^ If you were 
shallow-pated as most women, I would let you 
be. You might have your idle dreams, and fall 
in love and out again, it would not hurt you. 
But for you, desolation would be Love's shadow, 
and the heart's ruin his footstep.'' 

Like the bubbling up of a fountain from the 
deep springs beneath, so did such rare words as 
these show Ethel the affection which lay hidden 
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under his cynicism ; but she did not answer 
him. How can the unawakened blossom on the 
tree respond to the story, which the withered leaf 
tells lying desolate at its foot ? " Pain, pain, 
ever, for ever ; pain and death V whisper the 
winds and the shadows and the sounding sea ; but 
their moaning song is like a voice crying in the 
wilderness, where no man dwelleth or can dwell ; 
therefore the dimmest, faintest echo does but 
scarce touch the city, and reach the ears of him 
to whom is given the sad gift of a soul, attuned 
to sympathy with the wail of this great, rushing 
world. Let the young fresh heart turn away ; 
why should it wither before its time ? 

" At Rome, Ethel,^^ he continued, ^' when I 
saw this young lordkin dangling after you, I 
told you the story of your mother^s life, other- 
wise I would have spared you that history.^^ 

'^ It is better as it is,^' she answered, softly. 
^' I am not grieved that I know the truth. If 
you could read my heart you would see it is the 
falsehood that grieves me most. I would suflPer 
as my mother suflfered, if I could. Yes, I would 
bear it all, if you would let me/^ 

" That is a dream indeed,^' said Philip Dalton, 
returning swiftly to his old hardness. " You 
would find the reality very bitter/' 

'' Not so bitter as your words when you re- 
proach me with the agony of my presence,^' she 
said, in a voice faint and low, quivering with 
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that repressed grief which rarely speaks. " It 
is cruel to call me an ^ incarnate lie/ when it is 
not I who have lied ; it is terrible to keep me 
with you and to rebuke me with those sins for 
which I suffer, being innocent/' 

She could not keep the tears from her eyes 
now, and they fell swiftly down her cheek as she 
sat shading it with her hand. 

*^ Let me leave you/' she said, in a trembling 
whisper, '^ since the sight of me pains you so 
deeply. Let me do my duty — let me go to 
them to whom I owe duty.'' 

There is the low, soft music of passion in her 
voice, like the wail of the spirits who fly to and 
fro through the pine-trees, weeping the sorrows 
of earth. It is the same music which came to 
Ralph Hatherleigh beneath the sunshine and the 
sweet rustling leaves, but it touches her under the 
pale moon, and the shadows of night and clouds. 

" Let me go !" she said ; and, dropping her 
hands, her streaming eyes looked straight into 
his face, bathing it deep in their fear and woe. 
*' Let me go before it is too late !" 

She scarcely knows what she is saying, or what 
she has said ; but she feels as if she had revealed 
some great secret, or given to a sacred, invisible 
spirit a name and form from which it fled, veiled 
and shrinking ; and so, shading her eyes again, 
a flame wakes up from her very heart, and covers 
her face with a mantle of maiden shame. 

15—2 
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" You are mad, Ethel/' returned Mr. Dalton, 
sternly. '' You cannot link your fate with 
infamy. You owe your duty to me, and to none 
other. Let me hear no more of these high-flown, 
romantic notions. To ' go to them ' would be 
ruin and shame unutterable ! Be thankful I 
have saved you. A girl like you cannot imagine 
the life to which you would have been con- 
demned, had I left you with your mother.'* 

" She would have loved me,'' answered Ethel. 

" I doubt that," he said. ^' My experience 
of life tells me that the woman, who breaks 
through one law will break another. I have no 
faith in such mothers. She parted with you 
carelessly enough ; she caught gladly at my offer 
of love and guardianship for you. And now, 
child," he continued, more kindly, "let us re- 
proach each other no more, with the sorrows 
which others have made for us. Let us endeavour 
only to create none for ourselves." 

He is too proud to say he is grieved that his 
bitter words have grieved her, but Ethel feels he 
means tliis, and instantly reproaches herself for 
the passion with which she had spoken. 

" He loved my mother so much," she said to 
herself. " I ought not to be angry that the 
sight of me sometimes makes him bitter. I will 
never cause you sorrow by any act of mine," 
she said, in a low voice. '^ And — and I fear I 
have spoken too hastily to-night." 
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He does not take her hjitiad, or kiss her, or 
utter a caressing word as her gentle apology 
is uttered, but his face grows a shade paler, and an 
instant^s silence falls down between them like a 
flower falls, softly, with thoughts of love, tender- 
ness, pity, closed up in its perfumed petals. And 
when at length he speaks, the harshness of his 
tone is broken. 

^^ Ethel/^ he said, ^^ you asked me just now to 
let you leave tJbis place.^^ 

He would not confess even to himself that her 
real cry was, ^^ Let me leave you \" so he strove 
to give another colour to her words. 

'^ And you added, ' Before it is too late,^ '' he 
continued, lifting his eyes an instant to regard 
her face. " Now, if you have any reason for 
this wish — if you feel there is danger to your 
happiness in your being brought into companion^ 
ship with this young lord, say so frankly, and 1 
will take you away to-morrow.^' 

If a momentary blush covers Ethel's face, it 
fades quickly, and there is not a falter in her 
voice as she answers him — 

" Lord Brimblecombe is to me here exactly 
what he was at Rome, a friend — ^no more ; and I 
could never wish him more, even were I as free 
to marry as these happy Hatherleigh girls.'' 

" That is enough — I am glad of it," returned 
Mr. Dal^on, shortly ; then, with a slight hesita- 
tion in his tone, he added, *' The Miss Hather- 
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leighs are not so free as you think. Thej must 
marry in their own station, and they have smaU 
choice there. Come, let us return to the draw- 
ing-room; the world allows i^n artist some 
eccentricities, but it will scarcely let us shut 
ourselves up here all the evening.^^ 

As he steps out from the arehway the stately 
Augusta Hatherleigh, whose form and face are 
beautiful as a painter^s dream, looks up at him 
with reproach in her liquid eyes ; then she turns 
away, and he passes on as if he had not seen 
her. 

In the dramas played in society whole scenes 
pass at times without a word; and yet in that 
silence a heart may be broken or a life wasted. 




CHAPTER XVI. 




S this the ghost of Lina Hatherleigh ? — 
this white, wan shadow sitting by the 
window, wrapped in shawls, catching 
the fading sunshine on her thin hand as it 
shades her drooping face ? She looks as if time 
had blighted, not aged her; for even in her 
weariest aspect there lingers a wistftd relic, of 
the old childishness, the prettiness, the wayward- 
ness, which sat upon her gracefully in by-gone 
days. As she leans her elbow on the little table 
by her side, and her open sleeve falls back, her 
arm is still white and lovely, wasted though it 
may be, and the setting sun glinting on her shining 
hair, still sprinkles many a ray of gold among 
the soft brown and the silver lines that thread 
it here and there. Sitting in the sinking light, 
faded, drooping, weary, she is still, in very truth, 
a pretty woman, still, in very truth, a childish, 
unthinking woman, fond of gauds and jewels, 
and dress, fond of amusements and admiration, 
coveting the world^s applause, dreaming still of 
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the triumph and the grandeur to come when she 
shall be mistress of Hatherleigh at last. How he 
lingers, that hard, tough old squire ! how he lives 
on, and keeps her from the possessions for wliicli 
she has paid so much ! It seems to her a cruel 
wrong as she thinks of it, and twists her rings 
to and fro on her thin fingers. 

In youth it is good and sweet to have illu- 
sions, and dream of earthly joy ; but carried on 
to middle age it is exceeding sorrowftd. But 
Lin a builds her airy castles still — this poor, 
childish Lina — castles which she fills with 
friends who will never come to her, jewels she 
will never wear, triumphs she will never have. 
And through all her visions, even as they flash 
and smile, there gnaws at her heart a little 
worm, a little stinging worm, biting like a scor- 
pion, whose poison, strive to forget it as she 
may, has changed her to this wan shadow sitting 
silent in the light of the sinking sun. 

There is a wild craving in Lina's hollow eyes 
as she looks out upon the red glory of the sky, 
the many-tinted woods and meadows, and the 
garden, shadow-filled, where the leaves rustle 
and shiver as the night wind steals down among 
them. Were a skilful pencil to draw her picture 
as she sits there, one might say : Behold a woman 
weary in the wilderness, dying of a mighty 
thirst, while in her eyes there shine mocking 
visions of sparkling fountains at which she shall 
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never drink ; and even as she dreams of the 
flashing waters her parched soul faints within 
her, and the shadow of death^s outstretched 
hand falls upon her face. 

This is Lina Hatherleigh at that age when 
life and death are no longer — one a dim hope 
and the other a dim fear, but realities whose 
force and strength and truth are in our very 
souls. Poor Lina ! what shall she do in the 
swelling of the tide, when even the little quiet 
streamlet of the summer spring wearies her? 
If the spirit faints at noon-day, will the shadows 
of the night give it strength ? 

^^ Mr. Byles,^' said a servant, opening the door. 
And Ephraim shuflBed in — triumphant, smiling, 
hideous. 

" All alone, ma^am, are you T' he said to 
Lina, ofiering her his yellow fingers with a 
familiar smirk. 

" I am always alone,^^ answered Lina, pettishly. 
'' What is it you want now, Mr. Byles T' 

^^ Oh, nothing ! I am only come to tell 
you the news,^^ replied Ephraim, sniffing meekly, 
and rubbing his hands together with mysterious 
satisfaction. 

^^Pray seat yourself, Mr. Byles/' returned 
Lina, in her weariest voice. " You needn^t 
deliver your news standing, like the town- 
ener. 



She can sneer a little still at Byles, this poor 
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weak^ weary Lina, and he still winces at her 
biting tongue. 

^* I should be sorry to tell my news, like the 
town-crier, in public/^ he responded, with a most 
aggressive sniff; "it mightnH please every- 
body/' 

'^ Is the world going to be burnt up to-mor- 
row ?" asked Lina. '^ That is the only news 
that would please me. Or has an earthquake 
swallowed up Coryton Castle and Hatherleigh 
House ? That would be the next best news/' 

" Mr. Dalton is staying at the Castle/' replied 
Ephraim. 

The loud sniff with which he emphasizes this 
news wakes up Lina's little spaniel, who barks at 
him angrily. 

" Is that your news ?" asked Lina. She could 
not quite steady her voice, but it was stronger 
than Ephraim hoped to hear it. 

'^ That's some of it," sniffed her enemy. 

" Well, you may ring that out in the market- 
place if you like, Mr. Byles ; I don't think the 
public will be much affected by it." 

And Lina, stooping carelessly, seized the little 
yelping spaniel, and enveloped his noisy head in 
her cashmere shawl. 

" It isn't everybody's tongue that can be 
quieted as easy as a dog's, Mrs. Ralph, is it ? 
Don't you wish it could be ?" 

At this question Lina looks up with a glance 
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of weary disgust, and measures her enemy fix>m 
head to foot. There he sits alive and real, not 
a gossamer thread of her dreams abont him, his 
thin lips closed, his narrow eyes blinking with 
their old cat-like stealth, and his yellow claws 
clasping his knees. Upon all her castles in the 
air this horrible figure, with cunning face and 
furtive step has stolen, flinging all into ruin and 
dismay. A thousand thousand times in her 
visions she has slain him by countless deaths, 
but with hideous triumphant sniflf he has sprung 
to life again, and sat before her, as he does 
now. 

When her eyes turn away the dog is 
bristling with canine rage, and stands, with 
every hair on end, growling forth his hate of the 
human cat, whose presence is as an ill-savour in 
his nostrils. 

^^ Carlo, at all events, is not easily quieted. 
It is astonishing how he hates some animals, 
and people,'^ concluded Lina, after a little wicked 
pause. '^ I wish, Mr. Byles, if you have any- 
thing disagreeable to say, you would be quick 
about it : this noise tires me.'^ 

" OH, I daresay I am very tiresome,^' an- 
swered Ephraim, with his meekest sniiGF. ^^I 
always was, you know, even in the old days when 
you used to laugh at me, and listen to me — 
poor, mean clerk though I was V 

Lina's pretty, wan, faded face flushes crimson 
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at his words^ and her contempt and anger and 
hatred fill her hollow eyes with a fierce fire. She 
has married a gentleman — emphatically, a gentle- 
man : and as she mentally contrasts the two 
men, she feels Byles's insolent pretence and 
lying boast insult him even more than they do 
herself; and she writhes with angry pain as she 
reflects that she cannot appeal to him, and ask 
him to avenge himself and her. This thought 
of her husband^s truth and courage and honour 
comes to her often; and perhaps the worm 
gnawing at her heart never bites so cruelly as 
when this thought says : " You have deceived a 
brave, honest man — a man too simple and true 
even to suspect you; you have filled his soul 
with a great love which he should never have 
felt ; and now to undeceive him would be a more 
dire deed than murder." 

With a weary sigh and shiver Lina holds her 
anger down, as she does Carlo's, with both hands, 
and says, quietly, ^* We won't debate the fact of 
your being tiresome, Mr. Byles, either in the 
present or in the past. It is enough that I 
have to bear with you ; so go on. I am ready to 
listen.^' 

" You need not listen if you don't like, Mrs. 
Ralph. I'd just as soon speak to the Captain 
as you/' returned Byles, insolently. 

'' What would you gain by that ?" asked Lina, 
with white lips. ^* If you dared to utter a word 
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• against me to my husband or son they would 
avenge me terribly/' 

" Your son !" sneered Byles. " Oh dear ! — 
your son, eh ? Do you think I should care in 
the least what that young man said or did ? I 
should soon silence him/' 

Sick with fear and impotent anger, Lina leant 
back in her chair, nearly fainting. 

" Speak out, Mr. Byles, and relieve me of 
your abhorred presence,'' she said, passionately, 
"unless you wish me to die, and cheat you out 
of all you hope to gain through having mc in 
your power." 

"In my power!" repeated Ephraim, with hi« 
most odious sniff. " You have just hit the riglit 
phrase, Mrs. Balph. I think you arc an (xnri- 
pletely between my finger and thumb a» I iwvr 
wished you might be, when I used to dream in 
the old times of the revenge I should like to tako 
on the girl, who laughed at me, and diMapfKiinted 
all my projects." 

So Ephraim Byles had lived to have bin Amtimn 
fulfilled, reptile though he wa«, A ^rfrat Yiizttry 
sigh broke from Lina's lip5i,buti»he »aid rioiliin«, 
the low growl of the di:^ alone aunwftrijn^ iUt* 
hideous purring of the human cat. 

"Now, look here," he ('jfuiinut:(\, niHMtUiu^ 
through his nose and elo7igatin(( hin i\rt^tu\fu\ 
hands upon his knees. " I Aou'i wnui Ui \iV, Ibi' 
death of you, Lina. E%(nm'. tui*, I iimI'iI Ut nuy 
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Lina^ you know, in the old days. I want you to 
live to be the mistress of Hatherleigh, and show 
the people round here you don't care for their 
insolence. But to do this you and me must be 
friends." 

Lina looked up at him wearily, then closed 
her eyes again. 

" Well/' she said, " we are not enemies, I 
suppose.'' 

A fierce growl from Carlo seemed to belie her 
words, as escaping suddenly from her restraining 
hands, he sprang at Ephraim with eyes on fire 
and every tooth gleaming. 

'' Call him oflf!" shrieked Byles. *'The dog 
is mad. I don't want to die of hydrophobia. 
Send away the yelping little beast, Mrs. Ralph, 
or I'll kill him." 

Frightened for her favourite, Lina caught 
him up, and put him outside the window ; but 
here, as he lay on the balcony among the 
flowers, he still kept his eye on Byles and 
growled at intervals. 

^^Mr. Byles, you will perhaps let me know 
your business now," observed Lina, ^' and in as 
few words as you can, for I am tired." 

" So am I," said Ephraim ; ^^ I'm very tired. 
I've had to *wait twenty years for revenge and 
success." 



'' Why tell me that ?" asked Lina. 

^^ Just to show you that, after waiting so long, 
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Fm not likely to go without it/' was the reply ; 
and narrowing his eyes to a yellow line, the 
better to observe his victim's misery, Ephraim 
indulged himself with a smile and a loud sniff 
of triumph. ^^ You know, Lina — Mrs. Ralph, I 
mean — I ought to have been partners with your 
father long ago, if you hadn't disappointed me. 
And when my friend, Mrs. Martha Grigson, came 
down to Coryton, and I sent her away to oblige 
you, I thought you would have managed that 
matter for me then." 

^^ You had not served your articles," inter- 
rupted Lina, in a sharp, trembling tone. " You 
are always asking impossibilities of me." 

" Yes, but that ain't the case now," snuffled 
Byles. ^' I was articled then to your father, 
and made managing clerk, if you remember, 
Mrs. Ralph, and through you. And I'm sure 
you've found me as true and silent as a tomb- 
stone ever since. But when things get more 
diflScult, why you see I want more." 

" More diflScult ! What has happened now ?" 

Lina's listless hands drooped as she spoke, and 
her weary face took an aspect of despair. 

^' Well, the old squire is very ill, and it don't 
quite agree with my conscience to let him die 
without making his will — a just will, for cer- 
tain." 

'^ Say what it is you want," faltered Lina, 
hurriedly. ^' I am at your mercy.'' 
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" It would be horrible, too horrible, if old 
Mr. Hatherleigh knew the truth/' she murmured 
to herself. '^ It would kill my husband — ^it 
would kill my father; and as for me — oh. 
Heaven, I canH think of it V 

Her thin white hands shook as they lay on 
her lap, and her eyes grew full of terror as she 
kept her strained gaze on the yellow face of her 
enemy. 

•^ Speak — speak on V she said, in passionate 
impatience. 

''Well, Mrs. Ralph, I must be took into 
partnership with your father, and on liberal 
terms too — that's the long and short of it — 
else I can't serve your interest as I have done 
in times past. I've been out of my articles, 
and passed these four years or more; and of 
course all Coryton looks to see me a partner now." 

" My father will never consent," said Lina. 
Her faint words were scarcely audible, and her 
lips stood apart when she had spoken. 

'•' As you will, Mrs. Ralph ; only you'll under- 
stand I can't help you any more. I shall go to 
old Mr. Hatherleigh, or I shall speak to Mr. 
Ernest — ^he's the next heir. I expect either of 
'em will remunerate me pretty handsomely for 
•throwing up a clerkship." 

Ephraim finished with his usual sniflF, and 
stretched out his hand for his hat, lying on a 
chair near him. 
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•^ Stop !" cried Lina ; '^ give me time. I will 
sound my father ; I will see what can be done/^ 

^^ The worst is, Mrs. Ralph, there isn't much 
time to give. There's more danger in the air 
than you think of 

Lina's terror-struck, dilated eyes opened wide ; 
but no sound escaped her parted lips. 

^' Fm sorry to frighten you/' continued Byles, 
contracting his blinking eyes to a narrower and 
narrower line as he watched her ; ^^ but it's 
better to let you know the facts. Old Hartrow 
is dying very fast.'^ 

Lina drew a long sigh of relief. 

^^Is that all? It is a good thing, — a good 
thing," she repeated, twisting her wan fingers 
together vacantly. 

'^ And Miss Dalton comes down and reads to 
him, and plays the good angel to him, out of 
duty. He ! he ! he !" tittered Byles. 

In his hideous mirth his eyes looked like a 
line of fire, shooting flame on Lina's poor wan 
face. She was mpre shaken than he had seen 
her yet. Her thin fingers, locked together, fell 
on her lap, and large tears dropped slowly down 
her white cheeks, without any effort on her part 
either to hide them or dash them away. 

'^ Miss Dalton is very good," she said at 
last. 

^^ O, very good !" sniffed Byles, ^' very ! and 
uncommon beautiful. I wonder her father isn't 
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Tbzr is^'i the impcTiaz^t pui of die miner ; the 
aain fict k. sLe it^t iceei scMce ooe there whom 
Toa would be 9orrr for her to see." 

Lisa looked np with a frightened glmce of 
icr^inrT, dashing her tears aside with a hasty 
hand, bat not intempting him bv a woid. 

" A rifitor has «t<Jen into old Hartrow's cot- 
tage these three days past/' continued Byles^ 
" whom you and I never thought to see there/' 

At this Lina tamed her wan fiux towards 
him with a piteoos look of fear and pain. 

''Who is it? Whom do Ton mean?'' she 
cried, in a sharp Toice. 

'' I'm not going to mention names out loud," 
said Byles, with a long slow deliberate sniff. 
" Why, lor' bless you ! even the dog there might 
bark it out again if he heard it. One can never 
tell who's listening and sneaking round. How- 
ever ni whisper it right in your ear, if you like." 

With weak hands hanging down, and eyes of 
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terror, Lina bowed her head in assent to this 
proposition. Then Byles stepped forward and 
put his ugly Kps close to her ear. He uttered 
but one word, yet it made her face ashen grey, 
and her whole frame shiver like an aspen leaf in 
the wind^s breath. She did not speak, for her 
lips stood apart and quivering, and the anguish 
of her fear even seemed to rustle through her 
hair, moving it as by an electric shock. With 
one stride Byles got back to his seat, and clasp- 
ing his bony knees as usual, he bent his yellow 
face forward with a sniflf of triumph, and glared 
at his victim. 

^^ Are you sure? — quite sure?'' she said, 
faintly. 

^^ Do you think I don't know him ?" asked 
Byles. *^ My eyes are pretty sharp, I believe. 
You ought to know that by this time. I recog- 
nise folks' faces when I see 'em, as well aa 
Martha Grigson does." 

Lina wrung her hands together at this 
answer, and, like some poor hunted creature, 
turned her head from side to side helplessly, not 
uttering a word. 

" He ! he ! he !" tittered Byles, enjoying 
himself immensely. ^^ How times is changed, 
to be sure, since you and I was up in London 
together ! You baffled me then, you know ; 
and when you went abroad, that put things oflF 
for a long while ; but they came right for me 
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at last — I knew they would. I ain't a man to 
be thrown off when Fve once made up my mind 
to hunt a thing down. Lor' bless you ! I can 
watch and wait, and wait and watch, like a — 
like a cat, I can.'' 

In discovering this simile, Byles seemed to 
consider he had paid himself a compliment, for, 
hugging his knees with huge claws spread out, 
he doubled himself up with a chuckle and con- 
vulsion of satisfaction. At that minute it would 
have given the wretched Lina pleasure to see a 
cart-whip laid across his shoulders by a stalwart 
hand ; but her despair was too great to permit 
her to give even a breath to this momentary 
flash of indignation. 

" Leave the past alone," she said, wildly. 
'' Tell me what I shall do now ?' 

" Make the firm Spence and Byles, and leave 
the matter to me," he answered. "That's what 
you've got to do." 

The hunted creature upon whose sin and sor- 
row he was battening, shook her head dole- 
fully. 

" It will be hard to make my father consent 
to that," she said ; ^' and if I succeed, what benefit 
will it be to me ? It will only do you good." 

Like a child still, Lina always permitted her 
own selfish views to be perfectly visible. 

'^Of course it will do me good," resumed 
Ephraim, with an indignant sniff. "Why 
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shouldn^t it ? Ain't I to look out for myself 
in this matter at all, then ? That^s a nice way 
of doing business, that is. But you ought to 
understand, Mrs. Ralph, that it will do you 
good too. In a better position I can do more 
and shall have more power to help you. 
Directly Fm took into partnership my influence 
in Coryton will be a mile above what it is now. 
All the folks will see a deal in me which their 
eyes ain't open to yet. The world looks to the 
place a man is in, and not to the man himself. 
The geese, you know, run after the corn sieve, 
not after the hand that holds it.'' 

Chuckling at his own wit, Byles spread out 
his large splay feet, and admired them, blinking 
furtively at Lina the while. 

'^ And can I trust you ?" she asked. " Will 
you help me — will you save me, if I get you 
the partnership ?" 

Was it come to this, that the poor, childish, 
unthinking woman must cling to such a dismal 
ark of refuge as Ephraim Byles ! 

^^ Won't it be my interest to take care of the 
firm, including the daughter and grandson of 
the firm ?" he said ; " and if any trouble threatens 
through old Hartrow, or folks he may harbour 
under his roof, can't Ephraim Byles, Esquire, 
Gentleman, Attomey-at-Law, deal with it better 
than plain Ephraim Byles, clerk, and paid ser- 
vant ?" 
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« Then— then V\\ get father to do it/' faltered 
Liua. 

For a moment she covered her face with her 
hands^ shaking from head to foot ; then she 
added^ in a ghastly whisper, ^^ You must take 
care of— of him. He must he held safe, and he 
must not meet her if we can help it/' 

^' He shall come to no hurt/' returned Byles ; 
" ni see to that. But you perceive it will he a 
difficult matter to keep him safe, and get him 
away, with Miss Dalton coming to the cottage 
so often ; and if they see each other, who can 
tell what will grow out of it ?" 

" Oh that I could die ! — die ! — die !" moaned 
Lina, suddenly. ^^ I am weary of it all." 

^' Nonsense !" returned the cheerful Byles. 
" When the old squire is gone all will be safe 
enough, and he isn't going to last long. Don't 
be cast down ; the Captain is as easy to take in 
as a child, so you'll have nothing to fear when 
Hatherleigh is his. He's most uncommon fond 
of you and young Mr. Hatherleigh, isn't he ?" 

" Don't speak of Captain Hatherleigh to me!" 
cried Lina, wildly. ^' I won't bear it from you ! 
I won't — I can't ! You'll drive me mad, you 
wretched creature, you will !" 

Byles winked and blinked amazedly at this 
outbreak, closing his eyelids and lifting them 
again, as if to see how far he might venture 
to torture his prey. Then he spread out all 
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his yellow fingers menacingly as he flung his hand 
towards her. 

^^ Come, come, this won^t do between friends, 
you know/' he said. " You can't shut up my 
mouth like that. I shall say whatever I like, 
and as I like. You have behaved pretty bad to 
the Captain — as bad, as cheating, and deceitful 
as you have to me, that's certain ; and I ain't 
going to be called names for saying it. You 
called me names enough in the old days, and I 
bore it patiently, but you were young and pretty 
then. Now it is diflferent. Your day is over, and 
mine is come. I don't say I would mind being 
called names again by a pretty girl — ^by Miss 
Dalton, for instance — but in talking business it 
don't pay." 

His insolent words scorched Lina's pale face 
to a flame, but she did not resent them. The 
cat's claws were in her very heart, and she was 
helpless. 

'^ Talking of Miss Dalton," continued Byles, 
^^ I was about to say you had better try to stop 
her going to old Hartrow's, if you can. You 
see there's danger of them two meeting if she 
keeps visiting the old man." 

^^ I'll endeavour to see her father, and — and 
try what I can do," returned Lina, wearily; 
^' and you must manage the rest. Has any one 
seen him at the cottage except you?" 

'^ Not a soul, — I'm sure of that," said Ephraim. 
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" And now I must go and look after my governor 
— he is the most prying old varmint that ever 
thrust his nose into other folk^s business. He's 
more likely to find out all that's going on at old 
Hartrow's than any other man I know/' 

Here Ephraim rose, and presented his yellow 
claw to Mrs. Ralph ; she gave him her hand with 
a faint shudder, and he held it a moment with 
an ugly assumption of kindness, sniffing all the 
time as if his head were a hospital for all the 
colds in the kingdom. 

" Dear me !" he simpered ; " this puts one in 
mind of old times, doesn't it ? — when you used 
to run down the garden, you know, and speak 
to me a minute over the gate. I hope you 
won't never look on me as unfriendly again ; 
and when the firm is Spence and Byles, you'll 
find me the truest of friends — as sure and fast as 
one of father's primest steel traps." 

With this, Ephraim Byles shuffled away, 
walking stealthily, as he always did ; but though 
he crept through the porch with velvet footfall, 
the dog heard him, or caught sight of him, and 
flew down the garden furiously, pursuing him 
with snaps, and growls, and fierce onslaught, till 
the big iron gate, shutting in the grounds, stood 
between him and his enemy. 




CHAPTER XVII. 




WILL see her agaiii/^ said Ralph 
Hatherleigh, and he had kept his 
word. 

For two days he watched and waited beneath 
the pines^ and saw her pass, and filled his soul 
with sorrowful love from the " music of her face,'^ 
and yet found no courage to open his lips in 
speech as she glided by him. But now on this 
third day he resolved to speak ; and with heart 
beating high with hope, he watched under the 
high firs for the coming of that lovely face, whose 
memory haunted him, lying in his soul like the 
shadows of a wood lie in a deep lake, unreal yet 
true — ai mere vision, yet clothed in beauty and 
joy. But when she came, with all her wondrous 
grace and loveliness, living and real, shining on 
her delicate face, glorifying her slender figure, 
then a sudden shyness struck him dumb, and he 
let her pass without a word, only raising his hat, 
and gazing after her with wistful eyes as she 
went up the little garden, and disappeared within 
the porch. 
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0\\, if he could but follow, if he could but 
touch her hand and speak to her, the great world 
for him would be as full of light as the glorious 
sun, and every heath-bell bending to his feet 
would ring out joy. But, alas ! there is no 
pleasure on the round earth for him to-day ! He 
waits, he watches, he lingers, he pines, and yet 
she tarries beneath that jealous roof, which 
encloses her like some rough, unworthy casket 
enshrines a gem. 

At last, weary of his sinking hopes and fears, 
he steals up the garden, his heart beating at the 
sound of his own step, and looks longingly at 
the little closed casement, where the woodbine 
is tapping with hoDcy- dropping fingers on the 
panes, and the lazy, yawning drone goes to and 
fro heavily, making surly music as he cloys him- 
self with sweets. There is no sound but this; 
there is no sign of her gentle presence at porch 
or window ; no sweet voice stealing out into the 
still air with words of wondrous promise and of 
love. All is silent as a dead calm at sea in the 
dead noon, when the sun stands still a moment's 
space in the highest heaven, and shrivels the 
shadows up, or drinks the last drop of water in 
the wrecked seaman's cup. 

In this deep quiet Ralph stands and listens, as 
yearningly as the parched leaf listens for rain ; 
and, like the sudden drop of a stone into a well, 
a sound strikes his heart, and makes him quiver 
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firom head to foot. The sound is a step^ a man's 
step, not an aged, tottering, feeble step, but 
strong, firm, elastic, with manhood and vigour in 
every tread. 

What does it mean ? Who is he that dares 
come hither and intrude upon this ministering 
angel in her holy mission ? Intrude ! ay, and 
stay with her beneath the same roof, whispering 
— ^for he can hear whispers now — an hour by the 
sun. 

A mighty jealousy shakes Ralph Hatherleigh 
to the core, and his heart burns as in a furnace. 
For a moment he dashes his fresh love down 
into the unhallowed dust that his soul has 
gathered up in cities, and his fierce eyes are 
ready to weep blood as he tramples on her. Then 
there flashes before him the vision of her delicate 
face — which seems the paradise of some sweet 
celestial spirit fresh from heaven — and he hates 
himself with a great hatred. 

How could he do her this wrong, he says, to 
soil her innocent image in his thought, with a 
shadow from that great upas tree of sin which 
shades the world? The step is old Hartrow's 
step, or the village surgeon^s, or the minister's 
from Coryton, who is come to help her in her 
pious task. And with this fancy he takes courage, 
and asks himself if he may not knock, and inquire 
for the sick man, as any other neighbour would. 
So then he raps softly, and waits in eager expec- 
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tation the rustle of a robe, the shining forth of 
that small rosebud hand^ the greeting of the 
sweet low voice, — but he waits vainly. To his 
oft-repeated knock, and all his bounding hope, 
there comes but one answer — silence — a strange, 
drear silence, full of fear and darkness, like the 
brooding of the coming storm. 

Unable to suffer the pain of this, he opens the 
door boldly, and steps within the cottage. Silence 
greets him still — a soft, mournful silence now, 
full of that peace which is akin to death \ and, 
glancing over the poor bed, drawn lately near 
the window, with little chequered flecks of sun- 
shine from the casement quivering over it, he 
sees old David Hartrow sleeping. He slumbers 
tranquilly, though his face has grown sharp and 
clear, and looks in sleep grey and pinched, as 
though the shadow of coming death hovered over 
it palely. On a chair by the bedside is laid the 
great clasp Bible, and some wine in a poor 
earthenware cup. There is no other sign of her 
ministration except that new turf is heaped upon 
the fire on the hearth, and the little curtain 
hanging before the casement is partly drawn. 
She herself has fled, and there is no presence here 
but David^s ; there is no step near the lonely old 
man, no kindly face, no whispering voice, no 
breath in the air save his. 

With a single glance Ralph Hatherleigh takes 
in all the solitude and silence of the poor dwell- 
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ing, aud stands abashed, wondering at his own 

fancies. And yet surely he heard a step — some 

poor neighbour's doubtless — but if so, whither is 

the man gone, and where is the angel of his 

thought ? At this instant he sees the outer door 

is unclasped — ^not the one leading to the garden 

and the pine trees, but the door opening on the 

other side — and striding towards it with swift 

silent step, he uncloses it softly. Then he sees 

the slender figure for which his heart aches going 

down the heath towards Coryton, walking slowly. 

Evidently she had but just quitted the hut when 

he entered it ; and she is alone ; on either side 

the wide bare heath there is no sign of any 

human being. Now if he had really heard the 

whisper or the step of a man within the cottage, 

it is certain he could not have disappeared in this 

short time ; so the fancy is clearly a mistake, a 

folly. And with this he rushes swiftly on EtheFs 

steps, another vexed thought gnawing him, that 

she had escaped by this second door to avoid 

speech with him. When he is close by her side 

she turns, and he sees her face is very pale, and 

her deep soft eyes, in glancing at him, wear a 

startled look which pains him strangely. 

'' I have just been to see David Hartrow,'' he 
said. 

Ethel stops, and gazes at him again, her breath 
standing on her lips, her eyes like a frightened 
deer's, shrinking, and yet full of beauty and truth. 
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''And I found him sleeping/' continued Balph. 
" I hope you will not think me intrusive, but I 
was 80 anxious to hear how the old man was that 
I ventured to knock at the cottage door, and 
gaining no answer, I entered." 

The insincerity of this speech colours Ralph's 
face with such conscious shame, that in his con- 
fusion he does not mark Ethel's increasing 
paleness. 

'' It was very kind of you," she answered in a 
trembling tone. " I will tell David to-morrow 
that you inquired for him. Did you awake 
him?" 

'' No ; I passed through the cottage very 
silently, and my step did not disturb him," re- 
plied Ralph. '' Is the poor old man always so 
lonely as I found him to-day ?" 

With a quivering look of pain in her eyes 
Ethel glanced up at him quickly. 

" Are vou sure he was alone ?" she asked. " I 
. know the neighbours come to him sometimes, 
though he has none very near." 

'' I did not see any one with him," replied 
Ralph. 

He had it on the tip of his tongue to say he 
fancied he had heard a step ; but this would show 
that he had been listening, and he felt ashamed 
to betray that fact. 

" I believe he prefers solitude," observed Ethel, 
in a clearer tone, '* to any attentions his neigh- 
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hours show him. My father procured a nurse 
for him some little time ago, but he did not like 
her, and he has sent her away/^ 

Ralph listens to this with a great show of 
interest, being willing to talk of old Hartrow for 
the length of a summer day, so he can but hear 
Ethel's voice; nevertheless he would fain find 
some other subject of conversation if he could. 
As for telling her now that he had dreamed he 
heard a man's voice whispering to her, a man's 
step hovering near her, he would rather die than 
do it. Looking, as he is now, into her sweet, 
gentle face, the mirror of her pure soul, he feela 
it would be sacrilege to let the shadow of his 
jealous thoughts come near her. If a man was 
there, it was doubtless some poor friend of 
Hartrow's, and she does not think it worth while 
to speak of so trivial a matter. 

As he walks on by her side silent, the great 
envious gates of Coryton seem to come upon him 
suddenly, when he thought they were still a mile 
away ; and the sight of them gives him a despe- 
rate courage. 

'^ Will you be angry if I ask your name ?" he 
said. '^ You know mine, and you seemed to 
know me ; but I — I cannot recollect ^" 

" Have you really forgotten me, Mr. Hather- 
leigh? I am Ethel Dalton," she answered. 
'^ When you and I were children we met often ; 
and when I saw you again the other day, I re- 
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membered you perfectly, and fancied you recog- 
nised me/^ 

An infinite vexation fills up Ralph Hather- 
leigh^s heart like a hot flood as he hears this. 
To think that they should be old friends, childish 
playmates, and he should forget her face and 
name, and speak to her like a stranger ! What 
an opportunity he has lost of being at ease with 
her ! What a chance he has thrown away of 
bringing back the old sweet, familiar kindness of 
that past time ! Why, what a blunderer he was ! 
Where were his wits wandering when he failed 
to recognise Ethel Dalton ? 

" I recollect you now,'^ he said, blushing like 
a boy. " How glad I am to see you again. Miss 
Dalton !'- 

He held out his hand as if this had been their 
first greeting, and Ethel gave him hers with a 
soft smile, saying, " I fear you had quite, quite 
forgotten me, Mr. Hatherleigh, till I reminded 
you of our old acquaintance. I suppose I am 
more changed than you are, for I think I should 
have known you anywhere.^' 

Remembering himself as he was when a boy, 
Ralph inwardly chafes at this speech, and calls 
up an image of himself in knickerbockers, and 
dismisses it in great disgust. 

" I thought I — I — had altered greatly,'^ he 
stammered out ; ^^ but nevertheless I am much 
flattered by your recognition of me. As for me. 
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I remembered your face like a dream — ^it seemed 
so familiar, and yet new, — and for three days 
my dim memory of it has haunted me, coming 
and going like a shadow I could not .catch/' 

A pretty rose-blush crept over EtheFs cheeks 
at his words, but she answered him with all her 
graceful calmness — ^which he envied — serene as a 
clear sea about her. 

^'It is strange how the likeness between a 
child and a grown-up person is preserved in 
some, and quite lost in others. I knew you by 
your eyes and your smile — ^neither is changed in 
the least — and but for these I think it would 
have been very difficult for me to recognise the 
little Ralph Hatherleigh, whose pony I used to 
ride sometimes as a great favour, in the tall Mr, 
Hatherleigh I see now. Then, too, you look 
older than I expected — older than your age, I 
mean.^' 

Oh, I am stupidly young,^' replied Ralph ; 
so it is very comforting to hear I look a little 
patriarchal. I am glad, too, you knew me 
again. I shall be grateful to my eyes for ever 
for retaining their old green look of boyhood/' 

Ethel laughed a little at this. 

" Not green, Mr. Hatherleigh,'' she said, 
" but hazel. As a painter's daughter I always 
remark the colour of people's eyes, and don't 
like to hear you miscall yours. Tell me, is your 
wonderful pony still living ?" 
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*^ He is alive, and enjoying a luxurious old 
age, being pensioned off into a rich meadow 
with unlimited grass,'' said Ralph. ^'I wish I 
could lend him to you, and see you riding him 
again. Miss Dalton/' 

" And I wish we were boy and girl again,'' he 
says to himself, with a sigh ; '^ that I might call 
you Ethel, and hear you answer Ralph. How 
horribly stiff we are with each other ! — ^we, who 
have played together so often, and had our little 
quarrels, and even our kiss of reconciliation. 
Who would believe it now ? Oh, how stupid I 
was not to remember her ! What can she think 
of my forgetfulness ?" 

This little soliloquy brings them to the big 
park gate, and Ethel stands a second here, as if 
she thought he would say good-bye ; but as he 
says nothing of the sort, she walks on, and he 
continues by her side. There is an instant's 
silence, which Ralph breaks, with a ring of pride 
and sorrow in his tone. 

^^ Do you know. Miss Dalton, it is nearly 
twelve years since I passed within these gates ; 
and I would not take a step on this road now, if 
there were not a right of way across the park. 

And if " He was going to say, ^^ And if it 

were not for the pleasure of remaining another 
minute or two with you," but he checked him- 
self, and looked in her face silently. This look 
was more eloquent than words ; it said a thou- 
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sand times more. Both felt it so, and there was 
a little conscious embarrassment in EtheFs voice 
as she said — 

^^ Don^t let me be the means of bringing you 
upon painful ground, Mr. Hatherleigh/^ 

" Not painful now,'^ returned Ralph. " And 
if you will allow me I will be your escort as far 
as the gate opening into the private grounds.* I 
shall not be an intruder and a trespasser. I will 
only take the privilege allowed to the dogs and 
donkeys of Coryton. I have no wish, I assure 
you, to place myself under the slightest obliga- 
tion to my enemies.^'' 

The bitterness in his heart rang out in a 
short, sharp laugh, while Ethel said, very gently, 
'^ These family estrangements are hard to bear. 
But the world around you here is very small, 
and when you are once launched in a career of 
your own, you will forget its narrow hatreds and 
prejudices ; or if you remember them, they will 
have no power to sting.^' 

"Do you say that?^^ asked Ralph — '^you, 
who are staying now in the midst of them V 

Ethel blushed crimson. She could not deny 
that in the very atmosphere of Coryton Castle 
there ^ was an unspoken dislike of Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh. There might not be even a whisper 
uttered, yet people's very breath spoke distrust 
or contempt. 

" 1 may be among them,'' she said, trying to 
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smile^ " and yet not of them. I do not bear a 
very aristocratic name^ you know, and my grand- 
father was only a Welsh farmer/' 

Her smile died away as she spoke these 
words, and an extreme paleness settled on her 
lips. 

'* I am very glad to hear it/^ returned Ralph, 
cheerfully. ^'I hate aristocrats, and all their 
assumption of superiority. I assure you, Miss 
Dalton, although I come of the oldest blood in 
the county, I am not a bit of an aristocrat my- 
self. Ah, here is the gate ! What an ugly one 
it is ! I never thought how ugly till to-day.'' 

He does not open it for her — ^he stands before 
it lingeringly, with eyes looking down wistfully 
on her fair face. He is thinking how hard it is 
that he cannot go where she goes ; how bitter it 
is that other men can see her, and speak to her 
every day, while he can only hope and watch 
for some rare chances of meeting; and perhaps 
these she will soon avoid. She will not like to 
be seen on friendly terms with Ralph Hather- 
leigh — the man to whom none of the coterie at 
Coryton speaks; the man whom his own near 
relations ignore. No wonder, as he thinks thus, 
that his eyes flash, and the cynical, jaded look 
upon his face deepens, bringing hard lines and 
shadows on it. 

^^It is an extremely ugly gate,'' observed 
Ethel, moving away uneasily fron his earnest 
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gaze. " Why did you come so far to fix it on 
your memory again ? You ought to have for- 
gotten it in twelve years/' 

^' Twelve years \" he repeated. " Is it really 
so long since I was here last ? Stop ! I re- 
member it now, you were with me. My aunt 
Augusta sent us away from the morning room at 
Coryton — ^there's the window of it, the one in 
the east tower — and we came down on the lawn, 
and you rode my ])ony up and down the terrace. 
It was just such a day as this. I recollect that 
great laburnum there, being in full bloom, as it 



is now.'' 



These childish reminiscences have a marvellous 
interest for Ralph, and in the glow of them his 
hazel eyes grow darker, and his handsome face 
loses its bitterness. The sole thing he wonders 
at is, that he had not cherished them before — that 
they had not been to him as a very precious gem 
worn upon his heart, and that it is only during 
these three days past that he has begun to feel 
their value. 

" Do you remember all this. Miss Dalton V 
he asked, with feverish anxiety. " I suppose 
not ; it is hardly likely you would remember a 
stupid boy." 

" I recollect it all perfectly," said Ethel, in 
her sweet quiet voice. 

There is this difference between him and her — 
that she has remembered this childish incident 
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all her life, and he has only just recalled it. 
Perhaps, as she speaks^ the picture of her mother^ 
locked from her sight on that day, comes sorrow- 
fully before her eyes, for she utters a sigh, and 
lays her hand upon the heavy carved gate. 

'' Oh, not yet, I entreat \" cried Ralph. '' Do 
stop a moment longer. I want to remind you 
of your last ride on Toughstick. Do you re- 
collect my father coming to us on the terrace, 
and leading him through this gate, and down to 
that little mound yonder, where he lifted you 

With her hand still on the gate, Ethel glances 
shyly at him, and says, " Yes,^^ with cheeks 
newly stained with damask roses. 

^^ And with a kiss you thanked me for your 
ride,^' continued Ralph. "1 hope you wont 
think me impertinent for remembering it. We 
were only children, you know/' 

"We were only children,'^ she repeated, 
steadily. " Good-bye, Mr. Hatherleigh.'^ 

"Must you go. Miss Dalton? It is so de- 
lightful talking of old times. I should like to 
see you on my pony again'' — " and have the 
same reward," he thinks, as he feeds his hungry 
eyes upon her damask cheek. " After that 
morning we never, I believe, met again till I 
saw you the other day at old Hartrow's." 

" No," answered Ethel ; " this is my first visit 
to Coryton since that time.'' 
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He is obliged to open the gate for her now, 
and as she passes within it he holds out his hand, 
and wonders at himself as he retains hers in a 
momentary clasp. 

" Shall you go to the cottage to-tnorrow V' 

^^ I think so/' she said. 

Then the gate closes with a heavy swing, the 
vision of her radiant face is gone, and he is shut 
out of paradise, and stands in the cold, outer 
world, alone. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 




ISS DALTON, didn't I see you wishing 
a gentleman good-bye at the gate ?" 
asked Milly Hatherleigh^ with immense 
curiosity in her tone. 

Milly was seated on a shawl spread bene&th 
an enormous chestnut^ and the pale pink petals 
of its myriad blossoms were falling all around 
her. 

^^ Yes" replied Ethel, " I shook hands with a 
gentleman just now at the gate.'' 

" My goodness ! — who is he ?" cried Milly ; 
" and why didn't you make him come in ?" 

This was rather an embarrassing question to 
Ethel, who felt it was very awkward to talk of 
young Mr. Hatherleigh to his own cousin as a 
stranger. 

" Surely I have no right to dispense the 
hospitalities of the Castle/' she said, laughing. 
" And perhaps the gentleman had no wish to 
enter." 

''And mayn't I know who he is. Miss 
Dalton ?" said Milly, looking up sharply. 
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^' To confess the truth/^ said Ethel, " I would 
rather not tell you/^ 

Ethel blushed as she said this, but thought 
her colour rose through the pain and shame she 
felt for all the Hatherleigh pride, the ill-will and 
coldness flung round Ralph. 

Milly gave her a look of amazement — a look 
of delight and satisfaction. It was clear now to 
her sharp sense that Ethel could care nothing 
for Lord Brimblecombe's admiration, otherwise' 
she would not risk losing it so easily ; and she 
would not walk up the park with another lover, 
and jealously guard his name a secret, unless 
she were really attached to him. She was just 
the girl to give up all manner of worldly good 
for some absurdly generous and romantic affec- 
tion j and that the unknown was a lover, Milly 
felt certain. Her keen eyes were wonderfully 
quick to discover the first dawning of a flirtation, 
and she rarely erred in her discernment of a 
deeper feeling ; so now she felt her heart open 
very warmly towards Ethel, and she was ready 
to ''swear a peace,^^ and promise everlasting 
friendship. 

" So his name is a secret V^ she cried. '' How 
delightful, in this dull place, to have a secret to 
enliven your loneliness ! I envy you, Miss 
Dalton, but I wont betray you — I give you my 
promise of that.*' 

" There is no secret,*' returned Ethel, much 
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vexed at this idea. " I did not tell you the 
gentleman's name^ because I feared it would 
annoy you — ^that was my sole reason/' 

'^ Annoy me \" exclaimed Milly. '^ Now, 
you do make me curious indeed. Here, sit 
down on this shawl^ and tell me the whole affair 
at once.'' 

^' The whole affair is very small," said Ethel, 
blushing vividly ; " and the gentleman is, or 
ought to be, far better known to you than my- 
self. At all events you and I both knew him 
when we were children, and meeting on Hather- 
leigh Heath we immediately recognised each 
other, and renewed our acquaintance." 

" You are talking Hebrew," observed Milly, 
in a tone of hopeless bewilderment. 

" The gentleman is your cousin — ^young Balph 
Hatherleigh," said Ethel, quietly. 

^' No !" exclaimed Milly ; and jumping to her 
feet instantly, she gazed after Ralph's retreating 
figure with a curiosity half wistful, half comical. 
" What a handsome fellow he has grown to be !" 
she said. " Isn't it a shame that we four girls 
should be made to snub such a cousin, or rather 
be never allowed to speak to him at all? In 
fact you see he is a perfect stranger to us." 

^^ Did you not recognise him ?" asked Ethel. 

Milly shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 

^^ I should think not," she said ; " when I last 
saw him he was a little pink and white boy with 
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yellow curls. How is it possible I could, re- 
member him ? I can't imagine how you managed 
to recognise him ; you must have a better memory 
or better eyes than mine/' 

Ethel did not answer this; and Milly, not 
heeding her silence, rattled forth her own ideas 
eagerly. 

'^ I must say I think this family quarrel an 
utterly stupid and ridiculous affair. I don't see 
why we should be too squeamish to visit Mrs. 
Ralph Hatherleigh; I dare say she is just as 
good as other people, and perhaps a little more 
agreeable. I am sure there are bores enough 
round this neighbourhood to make a girl mad. 
Nothing but women — women — women wherever 
one goes, all bristling like porcupines with con- 
ceit, ignorance and pride, all as stiff as hop-poles,^ 
and all with the one idea in their empty heads, 
that they themselves and their clique make up 
the whole polite world, and outside of their pale 
there are only a few insignificant millions of low 
people, who are all trying to know them." 

" You are rather bitter. Miss Hatherleigh/^ 
said Ethel, smiling at the girl's earnestness. 

" If you had been bored by county society as 
I have, you would be bitter too," returned Milly. 
^' Such dreary lunches, such dismal croquet 
parties, where I have vainly wished that I 
could 

" Into a thousand parts divide one man/' ' 
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And such solemn dinners^ where I have felt like 
a poor little weed wedged in between two stony 
fossils — a huge squire, soUd all through with 
stupidity, and an enormous vicar, marble to the 
marrow with self-satisfaction. Oh, I shiver when 
I think of these feasts. I believe the West of 
England is a century behind London and the 
North. Nowhere else but down here would the 
people be so stupid, as to shut a young man like 
my cousin Ralph out of society.'^ 

" I confess I consider it a most unjust proceed- 
ing,^' said Ethel, warmly. 

" It is simply idiotic,^' said Milly ; " and I 
shall rebel against this decree of the fogies and 
fossils. I shall order Duffer to make Ralph's 
acquaintance at once, then of course I shall know 
him ; and with you to help me. Miss Dalton, I 
shan't despair of knocking down a few of these 
human stone walls of prejudice, bigotry, and inso- 
lence. Oh, I am longing for a fight with them !" 

^^ I am afraid my assistance will be of very 
little avail," replied Ethel. " You forget what 
an insignificant person I am among county 
magnates." 

*^ You are not an insignificant person at Cory- 
ton Castle," said Milly ; " you know that right 
well." 

She hesitated a moment, and a warm flush 
brightened her pretty face, while her kindly. 
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generous nature got the better of her jea- 
lousy. 

" You have power here/^ she continued, " if 
you choose to use it. What is there that Arthur 
would not do to please you ? You can be mis- 
tress here if you will/' 

She ended with a sigh, then fixed her won- 
derful emerald eyes on EtheFs face, and smiled. 
There was much pain in that smile ; there was 
the passing hopelessness of a girl who looks on a 
rival much more beautiful than herself. But 
Ethel did not perceive this. She was leaning 
against the tree very pale, with the contraction 
of sorrowful thought upon her brow, and her 
hand shading her eyes. 

^^ Miss Hatherleigh,'' she said, gravely, " I am 
sure you do not know how you pain me by that 
remark. Never do your cousin that wroijg again, 
I entreat you ; never couple his name with mine, 
even in thought. You do him a great injustice 
when you suppose '^ 

"When I suppose what?'' broke in Milly, 
breathlessly, with eyes intently fixed upon the 
grass. 

" When you suppose that Lord Brimblecombe 
would ever forget the difference between his rank 
and mine," concluded Ethel, in a low, firm 
voice. 

"I don't see such a very great difference," 
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stammered Milljr. " Your father is a gentleman 
and a man of genius, and '' 

" Oh, hush, do hush V^ said Ethel, laying her 
hand on Milly's arm. "I cannot bear any 
allusion to my father to-day/' 

Her face was marble white, and she shivered 
visibly as her head drooped forward, and the 
shadow of leaves darkened her bright hair. 

^^Now does she love Arthur?^' asked poor 
Milly of herself, with a great gulp of vexation iu 
her throat. " A minute ago I thought she liked 
Ralph Hatherleigh, but she didn't grow death- 
white when I talked of him. Oh dear ! I wish 
I had never come to this horrid, ogreish old 
castle, to have my heart gobbled up by a spoon, 
and to feel myself stuck all over with the needles 
and pins of spite and jealousy. But I won't be 
angry. There ! I fling away the last arrow qui- 
vering in my poor weak flesh. She would make 
Arthur a glorious wife ; she is as beautiful as a 
dream, and as good as an angel. As for me, I 
am a stupid, ugly little thing, and I am ashamed 
of myself." 

The tears started to Milly's green eyes as her 
self-depreciating thought took this shape, and 
almost unconsciously she stretched out her hand 
timidly towards her rival. 

" Ethel," she said — ^^ I hope you will let me 
call you Ethel — I want to tell you that Arthur 
is not a man to care so much as you fancy for 
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these mere distinctions of rank and birth; he 
has courage and wit enough to choose a wife for 
himself; and I trust you wont let any silly false 
pride on your part mar your happiness and his/' 
She stopped abruptly, for a Babel of voices 
broke in upon them suddenly, and there came 
pouring down the lawn fipom the house, laden 
with croquet balls and mallets, a large party of 
ladies, with Lord Brimblecombe and Duffer at 
their head. 

" Under the greenwood tree 
Come live with me," 

sang Duffer, at the top of his voice. '' Here are 
the lost nymphs, and we have found them just 
in time. Milly, you must be my partner. The 
green and red balls, and we'll croquet every- 
body.^' 

Milly made a little grimace, but vouchsafed 
no reply, whereupon Duffer sprang over two 
flower-beds, and came striding towards her at a 
swift pace. 

'' Why, Milly, whaf s the matter ?' he cried, 
catching sight of the emerald eyes swimming in 
tears. 

*' Nothing,*' answered Milly. '^ Don't you 
know I always cry when I sit next Miss Dalton ? 
I feel so ugly then." 

*' Do you ? Then how must I feel standing 
here between you both ?' he said, raising his hat. 
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" ' Like Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief/ *' laughed Milly, dashing away her tears. 
"Don't try to pay compliments, Duffer; you 
only tire one to death/' 

" Duffer, we are waiting for you and Milly/' 
cried Lady Coryton. " Oh, Miss Dalton, I did 
not see you. I am so sorry. I can't tell now 
where to find you a place." 

** I don't want one, thanks ;" returned Ethel. 
" I would much rather sit here and watch the 
game." 

At this moment Philip Dalton was seen stroll- 
ing leisurely across the park, and standing still a 
moment, he shaded his eyes and looked at the 
croquet players. 

" I don't care in the least for playing," said 
Augusta Hatherleigh, throwing down her mallet. 
" Miss Dalton is quite welcome to my place and 
my partner. Do pray accept both;" and she 
looked pleadingly towards the great green tree 
beneath which Ethel was sitting, embowered in 
shadows. 

For a moment the poor curate who was her 
partner stood aghast; but having eaten a good 
lunch and drunk a glass or two of unusual wine, 
he plucked up courage and lisped forth an expos- 
tulation. 

" I call that really too cruel, Mith Hather- 
leigh," he said. " I can't conthent to lothe my 
partner in that way.^ 
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Poor man ! to him the tall, stately Augusta 
Hatherleigh was a goddess, at whose shrine he 
secretly and hopelessly worshipped. 

" Can^t you V said Augusta, carelessly, as she 
strolled over the grass. " I fear you must, then, 
Mr. English.'' 

The disconsolate curate looked after her, and 
sucked his mallet like the hopeless simpleton he 
was. Then a small scrap of consoling, cynical 
Latin came into his head, and he smiled and 
sighed, and comforted himself as a young heathen 
might in the days of Nero. Strange that no 
better words came to him from some purer saint 
than this wicked old Roman poet, but he had 
been prepared for a preacher in a Christian 
church out of heathen books, and so turned 
naturally to a heathen author for consola- 
tion. 

Augusta Hatherleigh crossed the lawn, and 
reached the chestnut tree just as Philip Dalton 
stepped beneath its shadow. 

" I am come to persuade your daughter to 
take my place at croquet,'' she said. '^ Pray do. 
Miss Dalton ; you are such a good player." 

" I was just going to ask her to walk with 
me," observed Philip. '^ I have had enough of 
solitary rambles for to-day." 

'^But all the croquet players are anxious to 
have you, Miss Dalton," resumed Augusta ; " and 
if — if — ^your father will accept of my dull oom- 
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panioiiship in your stead, I shall be very happy 
to become your substitute/' 

She addressed Ethel when she should have 
spoken to Mr. Dalton ; and there was a nervous- 
ness in her manner which diminished her state- 
liness, and added to her grace. For a single 
second a little trembling happiness touched her 
heart, for Philip Dalton turned towards her, and 
smiled ; but, before he had time to speak, another 
voice had broken in on them. 

*' I am deputed to fetch you. Miss Dalton,^' 
said Lord Brimblecombe. '^ We are all waiting 
for you." 

" It is Miss Hatherleigh who is playing,^' in- 
terposed Philip, in his grave, cold voice. " Ethel 
and I are just going for a stroll.'' 

When words are spoken in such a tone as 
Mr. Dalton used, replies are wasted ; so Augusta, 
with a proud flush on her face, swept back slowly 
to the expectant curate, and Lord Brimble- 
combe, returning swiftly in two strides, instantly 
croqueted Milly's ball, and snapped at Duffer, 
who stared into his face with innocent surprise. 

" I never saw a fellow with such a temper as 
Brimblecombe has, since he came back from 
Italy,'' remarked Duffer. '' He used to be very 
jolly; but now he is like some of those new 
chemicals — ^you can't touch him without fear of 
an explosion." 

" What do you mean by chemicals ?" asked 
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my lord^ with some cx)ntempt. " Really^ Duffer^ 
for a fellow who has been coached through half 
a dozen examinations, you are most lamentably 
ignorant/' 

''Unfortunately/' replied the good-natured 
Duffer, ''I wasn't coached through; I was only 
coached up to the examination, and then got 
plucked. I belieye I should never have passed 
at all, but by a fluke. The chief examiner, yon 
see '* 

" Was my first cousin,'' interposed the sharp 
Lady Coryton, a little grimly. " I wish, Ck>lin, 
you would not expose your foUy any further." 

His mother always called him Colin when she 
was vexed ; and poor Duffer, with his ears burn- 
ing, seized his mallet and struck a wrong ball 
with immense zeaL 

Lady Coryton was a Lady Colina M'Duff, a 
Scotch woman, as hard-headed as a milestone. 
She had brought some talent into the Coryton 
&mily, and a good deal of ugliness ; and, nn£nr- 
tunately, in the transmission of these qualities, 
they were not conjoined, as in her own person^ 
but separated; thus poor Dnitr had the ugliness, 
and her eldest son the talent, which, Cfmsndering 
he was the eldest, seemed rather an nnfair pro* 
ceeding on the part of Dame Nature, Notbitig 
worried Lady Ca^rjum so mucJi as this mysterioos 
dispensaticfli of Fnmdeoce, which had gifen both 
good looks and good sense to ber ddest horn. 
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and left the younger to fight his way through 
the world with small talent and lesa beauty. Yet 
Duffer was not without a kind of wit of his own ; 
he was one of those who deem the profit of learn- 
ing not worth the trouble. 

" Small have continual plodders ever won. 
Save base authority from others' books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star. 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are." 

So Duffer thought, and thus lived his life con- 
tentedly, wrapped in a mantle of undressed 
ignorance, and on the whole he was happier than 
many a wiser man. 

" He hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book ; 
He hath not eat paper, as it were ; he hath not drunk 

ink: 
His intellect is not replenished." 

And yet, under many circumstances, in this 
world. Duffer's strong right arm and unlettered 
head would be worth a hundred bookworms. 
These examinations, "full of forms, figures, 
shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, 
and revolutions,^' which never can be " delivered 
upon the mellowing of occasion,'' are taking the 
pith out of our men. 

Philip Dalton still stood beneath the chestnut 
watching the picturesque group upon the lawn. 
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» tliaiigiL his eyes wianR ^it-sukMi by trhn sp'ai-*eftil 
fimns md bright colonrii n^ftfrpitnf or^r this jp-aa*. 
Aow the hnge hnopn an^ jip^iut, riu? firjummc* <Jt' 
the day are gratarfiil to rtu? artijitii! ttaujil The 
"bobtail gowns and tfai^ ^wijthtaii jp^wmt" 3re 
both quaint, and enr auir',h. in rhf: 6i»hi£in of ^rar 
great- gnmdmotfaeni'', onLy our aamink for theni 
are new. " Bobtail " ha* sfmwn mtn a rsrm n 
reproach now, and ir mi(rfir antriaiih a ymmj^^ 
lady at a cronnei: parfy, ui a aiiw-6uHiiunwi, 
kinked-ap robe, m hi:ar h*rrwtif ^HJififin -ii J» * 
« bobtail^' 

''Do you want tin ioin nfaat idle tfimnj5, 
Ethel?'' asked Kr, Dait^>tt, 

** Not partienlariy/' *hi* aniwr^srRfL 

* Have yoa i«in ol/i Hamrjw txr-*tay -^^ ie 
asked. 

* Tes, and found hint mnirh wiaker.' 

She chan^wf ^Jiinur a* «he wiker 3^ ^anced 
at &e painter with a Ii,ok ot miiuzifiti cinuiit and 



WidL and ar?^ tou exalmur vrjursrif inca » 
^iue in. rr.nr r^wn <rr*» ^ir :iiese visits *" 
ke demanded, in die oui hari evnicai. ame. 
*^ Wr.maa^k.^ are toix MI ac 3eiM«ise and 
ewieeir. -ieeaumr j^jtytv^J. a ^linxscerjii^ aa^iet. 
Mil Diltiriaie j^^iir nearr ▼ri ▼aa.rcy ^miier ih.^ 

«ei TP»iL Triiii ekn'ti i> a «a^ kind <fe«d wi«A^- 
est ^MMB^g jvoixivcs to cki^ sewiidk kM!raBL «^ 
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it. Now bear this in mind ; if yon make your- 
self that old man^s servant yon are but doing 
your duty, and doing it poorly enough doubtless/^ 

*^ I know that, father,^^ Ethel answered, with 
her lips quite pale and trembling. '^ And I wish, 
oh how I wish 1 you would let me do more for 
him \" 

^' You want to be Quixotic, of course, just like 
all women, rushing into extremes,^' he retorted, 
coldly. ^'No, 1 will have nothing more done 
than you are doing now. Go to see him every 
day, and give him what comfort you can ; that is 
your duty. To lower yourself to his level, to let 
your family history be guessed at, is clearly not 
your duty. And it is an idea which could only 
be germinated in a weak, foolish, feminine brain. 
Let me hear no more of it/^ 

Ethel uttered no expostulation, and if the hard 
truths which she so often heard sometimes 
wounded her, she felt they were better for her 
soul than the deceits and flatteries which too 
many women love to hear. 

" Hollo ! What's this V cried Duffer. '' Here's 
a sudden excitement for us, of some kind or 
other." 

The excitement was a groom on horseback, 
galloping up the park at the full stretch of the 
animal's speed. Reeling and panting he stopped 
at the gate, and the gentleman rushed towards 
him to hear his news. 



I 



I 
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'^ I have a message for Mr. Ernest and Lady 
Augusta, sir. The squire is dying, we fear, and 
Mrs. Hatherleigh wants them to come over to the 
Hall directly/^ 

Lady Augusta, who had drawn near, heard 
the ominous words, and she grew so white that 
Duffer involuntarily stretched out his arm to 
support her ; but she put it aside quietly. 

^^ Go and find your uncle Ernest for me,'' she 
said ; " and order out the pony, carriage at once/' 

Then, as the kindly fellow started off to do 
her bidding, she walked straight towards Ethel, 
and laid her hand upon her arm with a touch 
quivering with such a strange emotion, that, like 
an electric shock, it thrilled through the girl's 
frame. 

" Miss Dalton," she said, '' I am going to 
Hatherleigh, and I \rish you to accompany me 
— if you will be so kind, and if your father 
will permit," she added, in a quick, nervous 
voice. 

Philip Dalton looked at her in great surprise, 
and then, holding Ethel's hand tightly, she ad- 
dressed him in hurried accents. 

"Old Mr. Hatherleigh is extremely ill, Mr. 
Dalton ; and if you will allow me the privilege 
of taking Ethel with me, I confess I shall be 
much obliged. I would rather find myself in a 
sick house with her, than with one of my own 
girls," she said, smiling. " You know they have 
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not had the advantage of such teaching as you 
have given Ethel." 

Even a cynic is open to flattery. Mr. Dalton 
gave his consent at once^ and in an hour from 
this time^ Ethel^ with a wondering hearty found 
herself beneath the ancient roof of Hatherleigh. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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